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207  Aristocrat 
BA  and  A  Trumpet 


257  Aristocrat 
BA  and  A  Cornet 


ARISTOCRAT 
BRASSES 


407  Aristocrat 
BA  Trombone 


'■ . .  . 


lomorrow’s  lirass  stars  —  in  your  school  liand,  in  the  dance  Iwnd  world,  in 
concert  halls  —  will  rise  from  the  ranks  of  today’s  students.  Aim  for  those  heights! 

.  .  .  with  one  of  the  new  Buescher  “Aristocrat”  Brasses  and  all  its  important 

advantages  to  speed  you  on  your  way.  New'  superhoned  valves  and  pistons  on 
trumpet  and  cornet,  and  superhoned  slide  on  tromlxrne,  give  smooth,  instant  action 
that  will  amaze  you.  Sweeping  new  tonal  beauty.  Gleaming  new  nickel- 
silver  trim.  Playing  ease,  perfect  Intonation,  superb  flexibility  Ix'tw'een  reg-  ^ 
isters,  closest  control  over  tonal  dynamics.  They’re  all  in  the  Buescher  “Aristocrats” 
now  at  vour  dealers.  See  him.  ,  .  try  them  .  .  .  soon! 
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motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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School  musicians  applaud — 

Lawrence  6.  Johnston  of  Evansville,  Indiana 


QUClljJ/ 


Poriovoronco,  induitry,  thrift,  ond  toll  ditciplino  oro  tho  major  factors  that  should  con- 
tributo  to  tho  oducation  of  childron,  says  Lawronca  B.  Johnston.  Bocauso  of  this  broad 
philosophy,  his  ban(is  havo  won  national  rocognition  for  many  yaars. 

His  Hoosiar  life  of  Indiana  startod  at  Columbia  City,  and  progrossad  through  Peru, 
Grooncastlo,  and  now  Evansvillo.  This  poriod  of  ovor  oipanding  Hoosior  growth  was  intor- 
ruptad  but  twice:  in  1937  whan  ho  rocoivod  his  Kdastor's  dogroo  in  Music  Education  from 
tho  Vandorcook  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  and  whan  ha  sarvod  his  country  in  tho  United 
States  Army.  During  his  army  caroar,  ha  rose  from  a  private  to  1st  clarinetist  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  Band,  to  a  captain,  being  responsible  as  a  music  officer  for  training  thirty-sevon 
Air  Force  bends. 

He  has  now  risen  to  the  distinct  position  of  President  of  the  Indiana  Music  Educators 
Association.  His  book.  Parade  Technique,  published  by  Belwin,  is  in  demand  by  hundreds 
of  directors.  Though  President  of  the  Northern  Indiana  School  Bend,  Orchestra,  end  Vocal 
Association,  he  still  has  time  to  engage  in  his  fevorrto  pastime,  reeding  philosophy  end 
currant  events. 

Lawrence  B.  Johnston  is  destined  to  go  far.  His  integrity,  courage,  end  aver-present 
desire  to  learn  will  always  be  a  major  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  many  young  people  who 
ere  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  his  baton. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  pride  in  saluting  a  greet  leader,  Lawrence  Johnston. 
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The  Value  of 

LISTENING 


The  artist  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
material  with  which  he  works.  The 
material  is  “tone”  and  is  controlled 
by  the  laws  of  physics.  The  per¬ 
former  usually  does  not  agree  with 
the  physicist  in  regard  to  tone  and 
to  listening  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  application  of  physical  laws 
to  the  fleld  of  music.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  performer  are  beyond 
the  fixed  formulas  for  tone  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  recent  years  school  choirs,  or¬ 
chestras  and  bands  have  reached  a 
high  standard  of  performance,  though 
the  real  educational  idea  of  school 
music  in  some  cases  may  have  been 
false.  The  high  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  public  school  music  which  is 
demanded  of  the  music  educator  in 
many  cases  has  caused  the  problem 
of  listening  not  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  enough  in  the  overall 
music  program,  thus  causing  a  music 
educational  gap  between  instruction 
and  performance  in  public  school 
music  programs. 

Listening  to  music  is  an  art  within 
itself  and  requires  much  practice  and 
training.  The  future  audiences  are 
constantly  being  developed  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  general  level  of  music  in  the 
United  States  depends  largely  upon 
the  listening  program  in  school  today. 

The  problem  of  listening  is  directly 
related  to  ear  training  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Music  education  through  ear 
training  and  listening  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  from  the  most  elementary 
level  to  the  most  advanced  level.  The 
teacher  or  director  should  have  a  clear 
conception  of  these  problems  at  all 
stages  of  music  education  including 
the  physical  requirements  in  perform¬ 
ance  as  well  as  teaching  procedures 
and  techniques  in  quality  of  perform¬ 
ance. 

By  listening  we  should  be  able  to 


hear  as  an  enjoyment  in  leisure  time 
and  also  be  able  to  hear  through  all 
the  phases  of  listening,  to  the  most 
critical  and  exacting  analyses  of  musi¬ 
cal  scores.  In  order  for  any  person  to 
listen  and  hear  proficiently,  proper 
mental  control  and  mental  training 
must  be  secured.  Listening  should  not 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  factor  of 
music  education,  but  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  phase  of  musi¬ 
cal  proficiency  in  mature  musical  pro¬ 
duction  of  sound. 

The  use  of  listening  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner:  by  listening  for  enjoyment, 
listening  as  an  agency  of  musical  mo¬ 
tivation,  listening  as  an  agency  of  set¬ 
ting  up  musical  standards,  listening 
as  an  agency  of  setting  up  performing 
standards,  listening  for  musical  struc¬ 
ture,  form  and  quality,  and  listening 
as  an  agency  of  creative  music  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  the  listening  program  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  complexity  of 
students’  various  talents  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  other  than  the  large  group 
method  of  participation.  However, 
special  instruction  will  benefit  the 
child  prodigy  in  private  work.  The 
value  of  listening  in  music  education 
must  be  done  with  an  overall  musical 
viewpoint. 

It  is  true  that  most  children  begin 
to  listen  to  radio,  phonograph  and 
general  choral  music  in  the  pre-school 
level.  At  this  point  an  intelligent  guid¬ 
ance  program  of  listening  should  be  in 
progress  for  the  child.  Many  children 
at  this  level  have  musical  impressions 
that  carry  over  into  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  future  musical  interest  and 
degree  of  skills.  Every  child  should  be 
guided  musically  into  singing  of  music 
that  can  do  best  for  his  voice,  listening 
to  a  large  amount  of  music,  and  ex¬ 
perience  ideas  with  music.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  should  be  so  pleasant  that  it 
will  lead  to  an  outlet  of  self-expression 


By  (Paud  Pcuqa, 

Univertify  of  Mississippi 


in  emotional,  dramatic  and  creative 
design. 

With  the  educational  concept  in 
mind  emphasis  should  be  placed  from 
the  beginning  on  musical  sound  and 
especially  the  recognition  of  pitch. 
With  this  in  mind  the  various  sounds 
of  instruments  should  be  presented  to 
the  child  to  develop  the  child’s  distinc¬ 
tion  in  hearing.  Listening  should  not 
be  a  result  of  production  in  music  at 
the  early  stage  except  in  the  child’s 
natural  voice.  My  belief  is  that  the 
natural  singing  voice  is  fundamental 
to  all  music. 

The  child’s  ear  should  be  trained  to 
hear  various  qualities  of  tone  and  to 
notice  bad  intonation.  His  ear  should 
be  trained  in  an  appreciative  sense  of 
the  various  types  of  music,  such  as: 
folk  tunes,  classical  material  including 
symphony,  choir  and  general  vocal, 
and  recognition  of  various  masters 
such  as  Brahms.  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Franck,  and  Wagner. 

Most  children  who  first  come  into 
contact  with  music  like  it.  By  correct¬ 
ly  listening  the  child  usually  will  de¬ 
velop  his  liking  for  music  so  that  he 
will  continue  to  grow  to  greater  appre¬ 
ciation.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
errors  made  in  the  teaching  of  listen¬ 
ing  is  that  of  being  critical  and  analy¬ 
tical  of  the  msuic  heard  or  music  sung 
by  the  child.  Whether  bad  or  good 
quality  and  intonation  is  heard  or  pro¬ 
duced,  the  teacher  should  use  the 
technique  of  developing  the  ears’  musi¬ 
cal  sensitivity  of  hearing  pitch,  not  to 
hear  what  is  bad,  but  to*  hear  what  is 
good.  Any  child  should  be  told  that 
his  voice  is  pretty  and  sounds  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  technique  of  teaching  the  ear 
to  listen  is  the  serious  consideration. 

The  child’s  own  singing  and  other 
musical  activities  should  be  a  part  of 
the  appreciation  work.  The  early  for¬ 
mation  of  the  habit  of  listening  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  students  whether  they 
become  performers  or  just  “listeners.” 

Mursell  says,  “We  grow  musically  by 
listening  to  music,  by  performing  mu¬ 
sic  or  by  creating  music.  For  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  rounded  musical  develop¬ 
ment  all  of  these  are  necessary.  We 
cannot  dispense  with  any  of  them.”' 


'.Mursell,  J.,  Music  in  American  Schools. 


Listening  on  the  primary  level  cer¬ 
tainly  develops  creative  music.  The 
objective  of  creative  music  would  be 
as  follows:  In  the  use  of  rote  songs  or 
rote  singing,  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  same  or  reproduction  of  what  the 
child  might  make  up.  Improvisation 
upon  the  song  and  creative  harmony 
c  an  be  studied.  The  child  can  be  asked 
to  make  up  a  song  in  regard  to  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  before  the  eyes 
which  has  a  definite  attraction  to  him. 
many  people  leave  off  the  fact  that 
primary  children  are  creative  In  music 
and  that  a  good  listening  program 
will  develop  creative  music  in  the 
child’s  activity. 

Pardon  the  personal  note:  I  had  a 
fifth  grade  student  who  wanted  to 
take  up  French  horn  several  years  ago. 
His  music  teachers  considered  him  a 
monotone  and  had  put  him  aside  in 
the  music  classes.  He  had  a  mathe¬ 
matical  mind  and  his  music  hour  was 
spent  in  creative  mathematics  through 
the  first  four  grades.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  take  French  horn  be¬ 
cause  the  child  was  so  interested.  The 
father  got  the  French  horn.  I  used  the 
French  horn  as  only  a  support  in  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  boy  in  private  lessons  for 
one  year  and  allowed  him  to  mathe¬ 
matically  work  on  notation  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  notes  to  sounds.  Briefly,  he 
became  the  first  horn  player  in  the 
university  concert  band  ten  years  later 
with  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work. 

Creative  music  in  the  elementary 
level  can  be  exercised  according  to  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  child's  per¬ 
sonality,  the  amount  of  time  in  music 
class,  the  development  of  the  child’s 
listening  efficiency,  and  audio-visual 
aids. 

The  elementary  listening  program 
can  be  divided  into  the  following  by 
uses  of  the  voice,  instruments,  radio 
and  phonograph: 

Songs — various  types 
Rhythms — limited  types 
Free  expression 
Creative  music 
General  appreciation. 

Read  the  March  issue  for  Mr.  Page's 
second  article  “Listening  in  the  In¬ 
termediate,  Junior  High,  and  Senior 
High  Program.” 


The  Musician's  Workshop 
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By  Ralph  W.  Chandler,  Director 
Elnora  High  School  Band 
Clnora,  Indiana 


Solo  and  ensemble  contest  time 
again  in  your  State? 

You’re  already  teaching  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  classes  and  wondering  where 
you  can  crowd  in  a  few  ensemble  re¬ 
hearsals? 

You  hate  to  see  your  soloist  enter 
against  students  in  other  schools 
where  private  teachers  help  them  pre¬ 
pare  a  solo? 

Not  one  of  your  students  studies 
with  a  private  teacher? 

Check  your  answers,  and  if  you 
write  “yes”  to  all  the  above  problems 
perhaps  some  of  these  suggestions 
might  flt  your  situation. 

Our  school  is  small,  the  enrollment 
in  grades  9  to  12  being  only  98.  The 
music  teacher  has  the  band,  all  the 
grade  school  music,  and  two  Social 
Studies  classes.  This  isn’t  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  or  especially  bad  situation 
— just  about  an  average  small-school 
program.  I’m  a  Arm  believer  in  the 
proven  fact  that  fine  ensembles  make 
fine  bands,  and  that  solos  are  the  best 
incentive  to  home  practice.  Our  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  solo  and  ensemble 
work  has  paid  off  with  a  first  division 
band  in  the  State  contest  the  last  two 
years.  / 

At  this  writing  I  have  10  ensembles 
and  29  solos  froih  my  band  in  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  District  contest.  (Other 
schools  will  have  more,  but  look  at 
our  enrollment.)  To  make  my  teach¬ 
ing  time  go  farther  I  started  two  of 
my  clarinet  quartets  on  the  same 
selection  and  my  other  two  clarinet 
quartets  (mixed)  on  another  number. 
I  find  I  am  able  to  rehearse  two 
groups  in  almost  the  same  time  as 
one.  I’m  spending  enough  time  to 
teach  two  quartets,  but  four  groups 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  time. 

By  the  same  reasoning  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  quartet  are  all  playing 
the  same  solo;  when  they  stay  after 
school  for  quartet  practice  we  can 
take  a  little  extra  time  and  do  all 
three  solos  together.  Three  other 
clarinets  were  started  on  another  solo 


(they  happened  to  have  a  free  period 
at  the  same  time  during  the  school 
day).  A  cornet  trio,  baritone  trio,  and 
trombone  trio  were  ali  started  on  the 
same  selection,  making  possible  nine 


Mr.  CksndUr 


participants  instead  of  three.  During 
one  period  each  week  my  first  and 
my  third  horn  players  were  available 
during  a  study  hall.  I  started  them 
both  on  the  same  solo,  even  though 
one  is  in  the  8th  grade  and  the  other 
in  the  12th. 

Some  solos  published  for  a  variety 
of  instruments  may  not  be  the  very 
best;  but  they  might  be  the  answer  as 
to  how  to  work  out  solos  with  two 
students  on  different  instruments  who 
happen  to  be  available  to  you  at  the 
same  time. 

Naturally,  the  final  stages  of  all 
these  solo  and  ensemble  groups  must 
be  done  individually,  but  I  find  that 
final  rehearsals  go  faster  than  earlier 
ones,  so  very  little  extra  time  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  isn’t  a  solution  to  all  our 
small  school  problems;  some  of  them 
are  insoluble.  It  might  be  worth 
thinking  about,  however. 


Send  in  Your  Workshop  Idea, 
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TKe  United  States  Air  Force  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Lt.  Colonel  George  S.  Howard,  as  they  performed  one  of  their 
many  popular  concerts  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Summer  of  1950. 

A  Friendly  Visit  with  the 

U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

and  Orchestra 


JJUL  (/ioJiiL 

By  M/Sgf.  Edward  B.  Haines,  U,  S.  Air  Force  Orchestra 


The  serious  shortage  of  string  in¬ 
strumentalists  with  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  to  fill  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  a  subject  that  bears  repeated 
consideration  and  should  be  constant¬ 
ly  weighing  upon  the  conscience  of 
each  teacher  and  music  educator  in 
public  or  private  institutions. 

Despite  the  lack  of  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  a  large  percentage  of 
teachers,  we  must  still  depend  upon 
them  for  worthy  aspirants.  We  are 
being  sold  short,  so  to  speak,  in  that 
our  orchestral  backbone,  the  strings, 
are  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
That  proper  standards  cannot  be 
maintained  while  such  a  condition 
exists  is  evidenced  in  the  increasing¬ 
ly  mediocre  performances  of  certain 
symphonic  organizations  once  highly 
respected.  Neither  can  this  condition 
be  remedied  until  the  collective  con¬ 
science  of  the  teaching  world  is 
stricken.  Few  conductors  can  mount 
the  podium  with  the  realization  that 
his  strings  can  meet  all  requirements. 


Fortunate  indeed,  therefore,  is  the 
organization  that  attracts  such  talents. 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  is  such  an  organization  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  a  most  unusual  group  of 
string  players  to  its  ranks.  As  con- 
certmeister  of  this  fine  orchestra,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  note  with 
increasing  horror  the  lack  of  proper 
training,  the  below  average  standards 
manifested  by  a  vast  majority  of  ap¬ 
plicants.  Some  of  these  hold  positions 
in  leading  orchestras  while  others 
were  fresh  from  our  best  music 
schools.  Those  accepted  must  surpass 
the  usual  and  equal  the  best.  Addi¬ 
tions  to  our  strings  are  therefore  few 
and  far  between.  A  standard  is  being 
maintained  that  cannot  go  unnoticed. 
What  of  the  rejects?  Many  of  them 
return  to  positions  already  paying 
them  a  fair  wage.  Some  go  away  dis¬ 
couraged.  Others  return  to  school  In 
the  hope  that  what  they  did  not  have 
can  be  found  perhaps  in  that  extra 
year  of  study.  In  due  time,  these  men 


will  fill  the  ranks  of  our  best  or¬ 
chestras  because  the  demand  is  great 
and  must  be  met  at  all  costs. 

What  are  the  reasons  causing  this 
condition  and  can  it  be  remedied? 
There  are  so  many  reasons  that  a 
proper  discussion  would  fill  hundreds 
of  pages.*  A  remedy  is  possible 
though  not  probable  in  the  immediate 
future.  One  basic  reason  is  a  poor 
if  not  altogether  inadequate  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Badly  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  bad  teaching,  below  average  re¬ 
sults  with  students,  yet  a  smug  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
general  trend  as  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  Adherence  to  pedagogic 
principles  that  are  passe,  principles 
embracing  but  a  fraction  of  necessi¬ 
ties.  Dependence  upon  outmoded  tra¬ 
ditions,  many  questionable,  others 
gross  misrepresentations  fostered  by 
corrupt  administrative  policy.  Aca¬ 
demic  courses  that  are  at  best  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  totalling  degrees  and 
positions  of  responsibility-positions 
that  mean  perpetuation  of  limited 
knowledge  if  present  standards  re¬ 
main. 

Doubtless  there  are  teachers  and 
i  Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Shall  We  Make 

MUSIC 

Functional? 


By 


At  a  recent  oral  examination  for 
the  Master's  degree,  here  at  Mississip¬ 
pi  Southern  Coiiege,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  said:  “Why  is  it  that 
we  musicians  aiways  seem  to  be  on 
the  defensive?” 

This  is  answered,  in  part,  by  June 
Weybright  in  the  1950  May  issue  of 
the  Triangle  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  when 
she  says: 

"...  there  are  stiil  too  many  teach¬ 
ers  (music)  who  aliow  themseives  to 
succumb  to  the  glamour  of  the  pre¬ 
cocious  student  and  who  refuse  to  at¬ 
tach  equal  importance  to  the  average 
one;  still  too  many  who  rate  their 
teaching  ability  by  the  success  of  their 
most  gifted  pupils;  still  too  many  re¬ 
fuse  to  adjust  their  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  regardless  of  the  degree  of  his 
musical  ability.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  of  guilt  and  fear  of  criticism 
when  such  an  adjustment  is  made.” 

In  an  article  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  entitled  “Yes— We  Still  Need  To 
Toot  Our  Own  Horns!",  this  writer 
was  at  that  time  also  on  the  defensive. 
Since  that  time,  and  in  this  age  of  the 
two-platoon  system,  it  is  now  our  turn 
to  carry  the  ball  "on  the  offensive”; 
and  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that  this 
article  is  submitted  to  our  gentle  read¬ 
ers  for  either  atom  or  H-bomb  re¬ 
actions!  ! ! 

All  that  is  needed  for  a  successful 
“offense”  is  a  change  of  stress.  From 
“Music  Education”  to  “Music  IN  Edu¬ 
cation”;  from  “Eklucation  IN  Music” 
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to  “Elducation  THROUGH  Music”:  in 
brief  LET’S  MAKE  MUSIC  "FUNC¬ 
TIONAL”! 

In  an  article  in  our  own  state  jour¬ 
nal,  Mississippi  Notes,  for  February 
1950  this  writer  stated: 

”...  Instead  of  being  concerned 
with  developing  'consumers  of  music’ 
(education  THROUGH  music),  we 
have  been  too  concerned  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  development  of  the  music¬ 
ally  talented  (education  IN  music).” 

In  Chapter  27  of  “The  High  School 
Curriculum,”  edited  by  Dr.  Harl 
Douglass,  we  And  the  following  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  James  Mursell: 

‘The  school  music'  program  should 
specifically  not  model  itself  on  the 
practice  of  the  conservatory  ...  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  follow  the 
lead  of  recent  work  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  which  treats  effective  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  everybody  as  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  the  production 
of  headline  teams.  .  .  This  is  the 
proper  foundation  for  a  program 
which  aims  at  providing  the  richest 
and  most  varied  possible  musical  ex¬ 
perience  to  all  the  students  in  the 
school.”  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Roy  Dickinson  Welch  of  Princeton 
University  in  an  article  in  the  1950 
Summer  Bulletin  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Professors 
states  that: 

“Faculties  and  administrative  com¬ 
mittees  in  many  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  engaged  these  last  four 
or  five  years  with  revisions  of  cur¬ 


ricula,  with  new  plans  of  education 
for  democracy,  with  widening  and 
strengthening  the  grasp  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  acquire  of  concepts  basic 
to  our  common  thought,  and  with 
many  other  matters.  These  plans  have 
been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make 
better  an  already  very  good  best  in 
the  American  educational  scheme.  .  . 
American  educational  methods  and 
objectives  have  always  been  in  a  state 
of  fiux  and  flow.” 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  and 
review  the  objectives  that  have  been 
stated  since  the  inception  of  a  public 
school  music  program  about  1830.  At 
that  time,  two  men,  W.  C.  Woodbridge 
and  Lowell  Mason,  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  school  music  along 
the  lines  of  the  Pestalozzian  aims. 
Edward  Bailey  Birge  in  his  book, 
“The  History  of  Public  School  Music 
in  the  United  States”  says  of  the 
seven  Pestalozzian  aims  that  “This 
was  the  first  formulation  of  modern 
principles  in  teaching  music  in  the 
United  States  (1834).” 

In  1838,  music  was  actually  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  authorized 
curriculum  in  Boston. 

Up  until  1885,  the  teaching  of 
music  had  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  special  teachers  of  music.  During 
the  next  twenty-five  year  period  it 
was  placed  squarely  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
grade  teacher. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
public  school  music  as  it  had  devcl- 
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oped  by  the  twentieth  century  had 
been  its  many-sidedness.  The  aims  of 
this  period  have  been  summed  up  by 
Edward  Bailey  Birge: 

.  .  to  have  every  child  learn  to 
sing,  and  the  values  most  thought  of 
were  those  of  recreation  foliowing 
mental  fatigue  from  other  studies.  .  . 
To  have  every  child  learn  to  read 
music  because  this  power  is  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  its  treasures, 
a  value  which  was  concerned  mainly 
with  the  child’s  future.  The  child- 
study  movement  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  clear  the  present 
aim  of  school  music,  which  is  that 
every  child  shall  appreciate  and  take 
pleasure  in  music.” 

In  her  book,  “Teaching  Children 
Music  in  the  Elementary  Grades,”  Dr. 
Louise  Kifer  Myers  infers  that  music 
contributes  toward  the  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
grawth  and  development  of  ALL  chil¬ 
dren. 

Notice  in  all  of  the  above  references 
the  stress  on  the  words  every  child 
and  ALL  children.  This  is  the  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  goal  now  that  we  are  on  the 
offensive. 

Let  us  inspect  the  statements  from 
several  state  courses  of  study  in  our 
forward  movement  towards  the  goal 
line. 

Alabama  says:  .  .  .  “The  chief  aims 
in  teaching  music  is  to  have  each 
child  to  so  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
good  music  that  he  will  respond  to 
It  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.” 

California  says:  .  .  .  "The  purpose 
of  music  education  is  not  primarily 
to  discover  musical  genius,  but  to 


minister  to  an  intellectual  and  an 
emotional  need.  .  .  It  (music)  func¬ 
tions  most  importantly  as  it  helps  each 
child  to  determine  the  contribution 
music  can  make  to  his  life.” 

Louisiana  says:  .  .  .  “Music  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  realization  of  all  the 
general  objectives  of  education.  It 
builds  character,  promotes  citizen¬ 
ship,  deveiops  mental  and  muscular 
coordination  and  controi,  provides 
wholesome  and  enjoyable  leisure-time 
activities,  makes  for  happier  family 
associations  and  offers  excelient  vo¬ 
cational  opportunities.  .  . 

“Since  music  is  something  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  appreciated  the  program 
suggested  assumes  active  and  joyful 
participation  on  the  part  of  all  pupils.” 
(Again,  the  italics  are  mine.) 

Texas  says:  .  .  .  “To  make  music 
a  vital  part  of  the  educative  process, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  education 
through  music  rather  than  education 
in  music.  .  .  When  a  child’s  interest 
and  love  for  the  music  that  he  ex¬ 
periences  through  the  school  music 
program  becomes  associated  with  the 
school  and  everything  the  school 
stands  for,  the  school  becomes  a 
greater  influence  in  the  child’s  life.” 

West  Virginia  says:  .  .  .  “To  pro¬ 
vide  such  personal  satisfaction  in 
school  music  as  will  result  in  the 
conception  of  music  as  one  of  the 
beautiful  and  fine  things  of  life  and 
result  in  a  ‘more  complete  living’  as 
an  adult  member  of  society.” 

(All  of  the  Course  of  Study  quotes, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  historical 
background  given  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  a  recently  completed  Mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  by  Frances  Kathryn  Max¬ 
well,  entitled  “An  Evaluation  and 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  General  Ob¬ 
jectives  of  Public  School  Music  in 
the  Elementary  Grades  as  outlined  in 
Bulletin  127,  Mississippi  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,”  published  by 
the  Graduate  Division  of  Mississippi 
Southern  College.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Tubb,  Mississippi  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  has 
stated  in  Bulletin  127,  Mississippi 
State  Department  of  Education:  “.  .  . 
all  people  can  appreciate  music  in 
some  form  and  learn  to  be  intelligent 
‘consumers’.” 

Dr.  Peter  W.  Dykema  has  said: 
“Music  .  .  .  (has)  ...  a  vital  place 
in  a  well-rounded  curriculum  that 
seeks  to  touch  all  of  life.” 

We  can  readily  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  statement  when  we  apply  the  cur¬ 
rent  philosophy  of  “gestalt”  psychol¬ 
ogy  which  stresses  the  development 
of  the  total  personality. 

As  this  writer  sees  it,  the  “total 
personality”  is  made  up  of  four  major 
areas:  the  intellect  (developed  mainly 
through  the  “three  R’s”;  the  physical 


(the  body — health;  developed  mainly 
through  our  Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Recreation  Departments); 
the  moral  (or  spiritual:  developed 
mainly  through  the  Home  and  the 
Church;  although  some  states  have 
taken  the  initiative  and  established 
inter-denominational  courses  of  Bible 
Study);  and  the  aesthetic  (or  the 
beautiful:  for  which  part  Music  is 
held  mainly  responsible;  although  all 
of  the  Fine  Arts  enter  into  the  pic¬ 
ture). 

Now  don’t  get  the  idea  from  all  of 
this  latter  that  the  Aesthetic  is 
Music’s  only  responsibility.  That  was 
easily  disproved  in  the  splendid  ar¬ 
ticle  by  B.  M.  Bakkegard  in  the  1950 
November  issue  of  our  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his  chal¬ 
lenging  article  that  has  caused  this 
writer  to  sit  down  and  try  to  reason 
things  out  carefully,  and  to  try  to 
put  on  paper  the  many  thoughts 
which  have  been  expressed  in  our 
classes  in  Music  Education. 

Society  is  demanding  that  our 
schools  provide  a  challenging  environ¬ 
ment  and  wise  guidance,  and  our 
schools  are  now  attempting  to  meet 
that  challenge  in  various  and  sundry 
ways:  the  three  R’s,  logically  or¬ 
ganized  subjects,  units  of  work,  cen¬ 
ters  of  interest,  core  curricula,  areas 
of  living,  broad  fields  programs,  and 
others.  Each  program  has  been 
planned  with  the  intent  of  helping 
children  and  youth  lead  satisfying 
personal  lives  while  they  take  a  re¬ 
sponsible  part  in  making  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  (How 
particularly  true  in  these  moments 
of  international  stress  and  duration 
with  an  apparent  World  War  III.) 

All  educators  recognize  the  need  for 
school  experiences  which  develop  in¬ 
dividuals  to  take  a  responsible  place 
in  our  society. 

Through  all  variations  of  theory 
and  practice  runs  the  common  desire 
to  discover  some  organization  and 
sequence  of  activities  which  will,  in 
the  end,  make  for  the  richest  and  the 
best-rounded  education  for  children 
and  youth. 

How  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
is  as  important  a  problem  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  should  be  met. 
Back  of  all  curriculum  issues  lies  the 
determination  of  an  adequate  basis 
for  relating  two  underlying  sources 
of  curriculum  direction:  the  person 
— his  nature  and  needs  and  the  way 
he  learns;  and  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  its  goals  and  values  and 
the  kind  of  citizens  it  needs. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Dykema 
and  Gehrkens  book  The  Teaching  and 
Administration  of  High  School  Music 
may  be  found  as  good  a  summation 
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of  the  entire  subject  when  it  states 
that: 

“The  older  school  attempted  to 
‘store’  the  memory  and  to  ‘train’  the 
intellect.  .  .  The  modern  school  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  the  entire  person¬ 
ality  as  a  unified  whole:  mind,  body, 
feelings  and  attitudes,  will  power — 
even  memory.  .  . 

“The  genuinely  progressive  school 
is  a  happy  place;  and  no  subject  has 
more  to  do  with  making  it  happy 
than  music.  It  is  a  place  where  orig¬ 
inal  expression  is  encouraged.  .  .  It 
is  a  place  where  physical  expression 
is  made  much  of.  .  .  It  is  a  place 
where  the  child  learns  to  subordinate 
his  personal  desires  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  group,  because  in  the 
end  this  will  best  serve  his  own  inter¬ 
ests  also.  (Using  what  better  ma¬ 
terials  than  music?) 

“The  modern  school  aims  to  pro¬ 
vide  experiences  that  will  carry  over 
into  adult  life,  and  here  music  can 
be  a  vital  influence.  To  be  sure,  most 
of  the  pupils  will  never  become  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians,  but  it  is  not  the 
professional  musician  of  whom  we  are 
thinking  just  now.  Our  main  concern 
is  to  afford  the  great  masses  of  people 
the  satisfaction  of  participation  in 
music.” 

According  to  these  same  authors: 
“.  .  .  music  is  taught  for  what  it  can 
contribute  to  the  child  rather  than 
for  what  the  child  can  contribute  to 
music.  .  .  It  is  educatiou  THROUGH 
music.  .  .  It  is  music  at  the  center 
of  human  life;  music  that  changes 
life;  changes  the  child  so  that  he  still 
remains  changed  when  he  has  become 
a  man;  music  that  awakens  in  each 
individuai  a  craving  for  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  and  provides  him  with  a 
type  of  experience  that  satisfies  this 
craving;  music  that  makes  the  in¬ 
dividual  more  friendly,  more  capable 
of  working  harmoniously  with  others, 
that  causes  him  to  listen  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole  and  to  subordinate  his 
own  egoistic  desires  to  the  total  en¬ 
semble;  music  that  is  so  genuine,  so 
thoroughly  fine  that  because  of  its 
beauty  and  purity  it  reaches  down 
deep  into  the  soul;  music  that  lifts 
the  individual  human  being  above  the 
humdrum  of  daily  life,  soothing  him 
when  the  pain  of  existence  would 
otherwise  be  too  intense,  and,  at  other 
times,  affording  a  medium  for  express¬ 
ing  his  joy  at  being  alive; — it  is  this 
kind  of  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
MUSIC,  this  kind  of  music  as  a  part 
of  normal  living,  that  we  advocate — 
in  school,  in  home,  in  church,  in 
community.” 

It  is  with  these  broad  concepts  that 
we  are  truly  making  MUSIC  “func¬ 
tional”! 


The  A.  E.  Burdick  Grade  School 
Band  is  directed  by  George  Cerwin  a 
graduate  of  Milwaukee  State  Teachers 
where  he  is  now  working  for  his 
Masters.  He  is  a  fine  professional 
woodwind  player  having  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  local  8  for  14  years. 

Ages  of  these  children  range  9  to  14 
— grades  from  4th  to  8th.  First  band 
consists  of  100  uniformed  players. 
Second  band  of  40.  School  member¬ 
ship  of  140  out  of  a  school  enrollment 
of  700. 

The  school  owns  about  35  of  the 
larger  instruments,  the  rest  being  first 
rented  and  then  bought  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  or  their  parents. 

Two  concerts  are  given  each  year, 
the  money  earned  by  the  concert  is 
used  to  pay  transportation  costs  to 
tournaments  and  is  also  used  to  pay 
costs  of  taking  cbiidren  to  hear  other 
concerts  of  fine  bands.  Children  enter 
tournaments  in  competition  with  high 
school  bands  in  Ciass  C  and  have 
beaten  competing  bands  from  senior 
high  schools.  About  40  children  go 
into  solo  and  ensemble  contests.  This 
year  11  won  first  piace  with  star,  27 
won  first  place.  Daily  band  rehearsals 
are  held  from  8  to  9  A.M. 

The  teachers  in  the  various  grades 
3rd  and  4th  make  recommendations  of 
qualifying  students  and  25  to  30%  of 
students  in  the  top  of  the  grades 
are  permitted  to  join.  The  type  of 
instrument  is  suggested  to  provide  a 
complete  balance  of  instrumentation  so 
that  no  graduating  class  reduces  a 
section  out  of  proportion.  Children  are 
given  considerable  latitude  in  this  se¬ 
lection  to  obtain  willing  and  actually 
eager  members. 

Children  from  the  junior  band  grad¬ 
uate  to  senior  band  through  profi¬ 
ciency. 

Programs  and  band  material  is  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Cerwin,  to  hold  the 
interest  and  to  provide  every  section 
with  opportunity  to  be  featured.  Solos 
with  band  accompaniment  are  always 
on  every  program.  In  this  school  the 
hope  of  each  child  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  has  developed  into  a  tradition. 

The  children  receive  class  lessons 


and  the  prospective  solo  chair  piayers 
receive  private  lessons,  during  school 
time,  and  without  extra  charge. 

Lieaders  are  selected  to  inspire  the 
rest  of  each  section. 

Graduating  students  receive  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pin  for  faithful  service  from  the 


Director  Corwin 


Burdick  Band  Parents.  Missed  re¬ 
hearsals  require  a  written  excuse. 

The  Band  Parents  raise  funds  by  a 
carnivai  to  purchase  instruments, 
cases  or  what  is  needed.  The  children 
also  are  taken  to  parties  such  as  a 
Skating  Vanities  as  a  treat. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Band  Parents 
has  truly  helped  make  this  band  the 
outstanding  organization.  Additional 
cooperation  has  come  from  ail  of  the 
faculty  members.  In  some  schools  a 
lack  of  cooperation  is  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  a  director.  In  this  school  the 
whoiehearted  cooperation  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  is  a  great  help  to  Mr.  Cerwin. 

In  this  matter  of  cooperation  the 
real  inspiration  is  the  very  wonderful 
principal,  Mr.  Ralph  Jannusch  whose 
hard  work  and  effort  make  teaching  in 
this  school  a  fine  experience. 


QIvffuiL  SaddotL 


Addr»§»  all  Correapendanee  to  Tho  School  Muaicion,  Chora/  Editor 


Some  HINTS  to 
BEGINNERS  in 
Choral  Conducting 

By  R.  Vernon  Fay 


Choral  conducting  is  an  art  all  its 
own,  and  although  it  shares  some  of 
the  problems  of  orchestral  and  band 
conducting,  it  nevertheless  poses  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  problems  not  found 
in  those  other  fields. 

A  course  in  general  conducting 
should  precede  specialized  choral  work. 
General  conducting  with  its  emphasis 
on  proper  arm  motions  for  beating  the 
various  meters  is  often  directed 
toward  instrumental  work.  The  .be¬ 
ginning  conductor  generally  finds  that 
those  beats  produce  at  least  some  re¬ 
sults  with  instrumental  groups.  He 
finds  that  if  be  gives  a  good  prepara¬ 
tory  beat  and  a  clear  downbeat,  an  in¬ 
strumental  group  will  play,  even  if  not 
with  great  finesse.  Standing  before  a 
choir  and  using  the  same  technique, 
results  will  most  often  be  apathetic. 

Why? 

I.  Most  often  the  beginning  choral 
conductor  doesn’t  know  his  score  well 
enough.  His  eyes  are  on  it  instead  of 
on  the  sections  of  his  choir,  demand¬ 
ing  attention  from  important  parts. 
He  must  have  his  score  so  well  in 
mind  that  only  occasional  reference 
to  it  is  necessary.  The  conductor 
must  learn  that  hours  of  preparation 
on  the  score  are  necessary.  For  a 
conductor  to  sight-read  a  score  with 
his  choir  is  musically  and  aesthetical¬ 
ly  out  of  the  question. 

II.  One  of  the  chief  things  a  be¬ 
ginning  choral  conductor  must  learn 
is  to  shift  his  attention — his  eyes — 
from  one  section  of  his  choir  to  an¬ 
other  as  the  spore  dictates  their  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  choir  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  sections:  soprano,  alto, 
tenor  and  bass;  not  as  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividual  singers.  Even  if  the  choir 


members  have  not  yet  been  trained  to 
sing  as  sections,  the  director  must  re¬ 
gard  the  group  before  him  as  divided 
into  four  distinguishable  parts,  each  of 
which  will  emerge  from  time  to  time 
with  dominating  musical  lines.  Choral 
music  often  tends  to  throw  important 
themes  back  and  forth  among  the 
parts,  much  as  orchestral  music  does. 
This  means  that  the  conductor  must 
be  looking  at  and  encouraging  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  is  about  to  be  featured. 
Often  this  means  actually  conducting 
to  this  section  alone.  Looking  gener¬ 
ally  at  the  choir  will  not  get  specific 
sectional  response.  Of  course  the  con¬ 
ductor  need  not  always  motion  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  Important  part,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  several  parts  enter  in  rapid 
succession.  Sometimes  directing  his 
eyes  to  the  important  section  will  be 
enough  for  them  to  see  that  their 
efforts  are  required.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  that  section  particular 
hand  emphasis  if  musical  conditions 
permit. 

Even  choral  music,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  block  harmonies  rather  than 
moving  melodic  lines,  will  offer  some 
possibilities  of  shifting  attention.  Very 
often  at  phrase  endings,  the  tenor  sec¬ 
tion  will  have  a  little  moving  figure 
into  the  cadence. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  whole  job  is  to  look  back  and 
forth  at  different  sections  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  of  the  musical  work. 
When  most  of  the  parts  are  about 
equal  in  importance,  it  is  desirable  to 
gather  in  the  choir  with  his  attention 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  despite 
their  sections  they  are  an  organized 
group  performing  as  a  whole. 

III.  It  is  a  good  practice  for  the 
teacher  of  choral  conducting  to  set  up 


his  class  in  formation  as  a  miniature 
choir,  establishing  a  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass  section.  These  sec¬ 
tions  will  not  sing,  but  will  speak  the 
words  and  rhythms  of  works  which 
student  conductors  will  direct.  The 
student  conductor,  with  his  score  well 
prepared,  will  conduct  this  class, 
stressing  entrances  of  parts  and  prac¬ 
ticing  shifting  his  attention  and  his 
demands  as  the  work  proceeds.  Since 
singing  is  not  attempted  here,  the 
members  of  the  class  can  be  assigned 
to  be  basses  or  altos,  tenors  or  so¬ 
pranos,  whether  they  actually  are  or 
not.  The  whole  emphasis  at  first  must 
be  on  training  the  conductor  to 
demand  with  eyes  and  hands  immedi¬ 
ate  response  by  these  sections  to  the 
shifting  importance  of  the  various 
parts.  . 

He  must  learn  to  bring  in  the  alto 
part,  then  shift  his  attention  to  the 
bass  section  for  their  running  figure, 
then  over  to  the  sopranos  as  they  go 
up  for  a  high  note  in ‘the  melody  and 
back  to  the  tenors  as  they  move  to 
the  cadence. 

Sometimes  the  women’s  section  can 
be  conducted  as  a  group:  perhaps 
their  parts  are  outstanding  while  the 
men  serve  only  as  an  accompaniment. 
In  this  case  a  clear  beat  will  keep 
the  men  in  rhythm  while  attention 
can  be  directed  generally  toward  the 
whole  women’s  section.  At  othei 
times,  the  tenor  part  will  have  the 
melody  while  the  choir  supports  it 
Here,  one  hand  plus  the  director’s  at 
tention  can  be  devoted  to  the  tenors, 
encouraging  them,  while  the  other 
hand  subdues  the  choir. 

In  short,  general  conducting  with 
its  emphasis  on  proper  meter  beats 
often  fails  to  train  students  to  shift 
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McKinnay,  TeMS,  it  proud  of  ih  Junior  High  School  Chorus,  diroctod  by  Mrt.  KiHy  Williomt,  and  rft  Junior  High  School  Band,  di- 
ractad  by  Parry  Staphant.  Thasa  organizations  ara  mada  up  of  tilth,  savanth,  and  aighth  gradat.  Tha  pictura  snows  tha  Christmas 
Concart,  givan  jointly  by  tha  groups.  At  a  finala  tha  chorus  and  bind  joinad  to  do  "Yulatida  Echoat"  by  Gaorga  W.  Sandars.  Dirac* 
tors  of  tha  two  groups  ara  at  tha  laft  of  tha  pictura.  Tha  cooparation  of  tha  Junior  High  Principal,  Raymond  Smith  (shown  right  staga 
in  tha  pictura)  nalpad  mala  it  potsibla  to  giva  thasa  studants  this  aiparianca.  Junior  High  Schools  all  over  America  ara  taking  tha 

laad  in  "music  for  avary  child,  avary  child  for  music.” 
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their  attentions  to  specific  parts.  It 
often  tends  to  make  a  student  think 
he  will  conduct  merely  a  group  of 
people;  and  the  inference  is  that  they 
wiil  perform  their  parts  with  proper 
enthusiasm  and  balance  when  their 
time  arrives.  This  is  not  so,  however; 
and  nowhere  does  that  inference  lead 
to  poor  performance  as  in  choral  con¬ 
ducting.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
conductor  must  shift  his  eyes  and  at¬ 
tention  so  rapidly  that  he  is  a  mass 
of  nervous,  twitching  energy.  It  only 
means  that  he  must*  decide  ahead  of 
time  what  musical  emphasis  he  wants, 
and  demand  them  specifically  when 
the  time  comes. 

IV.  Once  the  beginning  conductor 
has  learned  how  to  direct  his  group 
through  the  music,  the  subtleties  of 
expression  assume  more  importance. 
He  must  learn  to  demand  a  tone  from 
the  choir  which  is  balanced  in  its 
four  components.  He  must  insist  that 
all  his  sopranos  sing  as  a  section 
rather  than  individualiy,  and  must 
simiiarly  insist  that  altos,  tenors  and 
basses  sing  as  groups. 

V.  He  must  demand  precision  of 
performance,  particulariy  in  rhythm. 
On  the  upbeat,  all  the  singers  in  the 
section  invoived  must  be  singing.  Cut¬ 
offs  must  be  observed  by  every  singer. 
Here  the  main  probiem  is  for  the 
conductor  to  iearn  to  demand  the 
choir’s  attention.  Singers  have  the 


habit  of  aliowing  their  music  to  droop 
so  that  finally  they  cannot  see  past  it 
to  the  conductor.  The  conductor  must 
insist  that  his  singers  sit  up  and  hoid 
their  music  at  such  an  angle  that  they 
can  look  past  it,  watching  him  with 
part  of  their  attention. 

There  are  severai  other  problems  in 
choral  conducting  which  the  novice  di¬ 
rector  must  learn,  however  they  are 
not  immediate.  How  to  solve  rhythmic 
difficulties,  rehearsal  techniques,  how 
to  get  clear  enunciation,  how  to  hear 
and  correct  wrong  notes — all  of  these 
burden  the  director  once  he  is  on  his 
way.  However,  the  beginning  conduc¬ 
tor  wili  be  grateful  if  he  can  only  get 
started.  So  often  it  happens  that  a 
beginning  conductor  stands  before  a 
choir,  conducts  the  whole  group 
through  a  work  and  then  finds  noth¬ 
ing  si>ecific  to  do  so  he  conducts  them 
through  it  all  over  again — Just  as  gen¬ 
erally  as  the  first  time.  He  doesn’t 
know  what  to  look  for,  perhaps  doesn’t 
realize  the  importance  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  parts  and  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
phasizing  them. 

The  process  of  teaching  the  begin¬ 
ning  conductor  to  demand  special 
effort  from  the  various  sections  at 
times  of  their  dominance  is  only  a 
starting  point.  Once  he  is  set  on  the 
path,  he  has,  at  least,  a  direction  in 
which  to  proceed. 
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Munc  Contest  Symposium 
Made  Them  Stop — 

Look — Listen 

The  Symposium  on  music  contests 
heid  at  the  Michigan  Midwestern 
Ck>nference  in  January  got  a  iot  of  peo¬ 
ple  thinking! 


NORTHERN  ILUNOIS  GRADE  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS  TO  HOLD  FOORTH 
ANNOAL  FESTIVAL  MARCH 
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Included  on  the  fourteen-member 
panel  from  five  states  were  these:  L. 
B.  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois, 
Chairman  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  contest  committee;  Marguerite 
Hood,  President  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference;  and  Dr. 
William  D.  Revelli,  Director,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  bands. 

A  summary  of  the  thinking  of  the 
group  was  well  outlined  at  the  end  of 
the  three  and  a  half  hour  session  as 
follows:  What  do  we  really  mean  by 
music  contests?  Does  a  well-rounded 
music  education  program  include  con¬ 
tests?  Cooperation  is  developing  be¬ 
tween  NCA  and  MENC.  Appears  as  if 
no  hasty  action  is  coming.  Believe  a 
complete  understanding  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  that  will  benefit  all  concerned. 

One  hundred  percent  of  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  agreed  with  this  summary. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  the  question 
seemed  to  be,  “Will  it  work?” 


Eighteen  Northern  Illinois  commun¬ 
ities  will  send  their  most  accom¬ 
plished  grade  school  orchestra  musi¬ 
cians  to  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  on 
Saturday,  March  3  for  what  bids  to 
be  the  biggest  day  many  of  the  young 
instrumentalists  have  every  experi¬ 
enced.  Their  teachers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  have  been  planning  the  event 
for  several  months,  and  when  between 
600  and  700  grade  schoolers  get  to¬ 
gether  on  that  date  for  the  fourth 
Northern  Illinois  Grade  School  Or¬ 
chestra  festival  the  whole  north  end 
of  the  state  will  know  of  the  success 
of  the  affair. 

A  big  concert  orchestra  of  at  least 
136  pieces  is  being  assembled  for  the 
climax  of  the  festival,  to  be  heard  in 
Downers  Grove  High  school  on  the 
evening  of  festival  day.  George  Dasch, 
nationally  known  symphony  conduc¬ 
tor  who  is  equally  outstanding  for 
his  work  with  young  people,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  big  orchestra  made  up  of 
“first  chair”  people  from  all  of  the 
participating  schoois;  word  of  Mr. 
Dasch’s  appearance  has  already  got 
around  to  many  of  the  young  musi¬ 
cians  and  they  are  eagerly  awaiting 


his  appearance  at  the  first  rehearsai. 

The  big  festival  will  last  all  day. 
with  some  70  soloists  and  about  35 
small  ensembles  scheduled  to  play  in 
the  morning  for  a  panel  of  judges. 
During  the  afternoon  session,  full 
orchestras  from  the  participating 
schools  will  each  have  time  for  a 
short  concert,  also  for  the  criticism 
of  the  judges.  Three  nationally 
known  musicians  and  adjudicators. 
Sylvan  Ward  of  Farragut  High  school, 
Morris  Gomberg  of  Roosevelt  College 
(both  of  Chicago),  and  Harold  Finch 
of  Highland  Park  High  school,  will 
be  the  judges. 

The  big  affair  is  not  a  contest  in 
spite  of  the  famous  judges  who  will 
hear  the  players;  all  will  play  solely 
for  the  comments  to  be  offered  by  the 
judges  and  for  the  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  hundreds  of  other  young 
people  interested  in  the  same  kind 
of  music. 

Sponsor  of  the  novel  festival  is  the 
Northern  Illinois  Grade  School  Or¬ 
chestra  association,  of  which  Rosalind 
Wallach  of  Des  Plaines  Junior  High 
school  is  president.  Secretary  of  the 
association  is  Marie  Louise  Goyette 
of  the  Berwyn  (District  98)  schools, 
and  treasurer  is  Marvin  G.  Nelson 
of  Oak  Park. 

The  participating  communities  and 
their  directors  include  River  Forest 
(Edward  F.  Wencel),  Elmwood  Park 
(Tom  Powers),  Maywood  (Russell  S. 
Suppiger),  Berwyn  (Marie  Louise 
Goyette),  Elmhurst  and  Wheaton 
(Grace  Peacock),  Oak  Park  (Marvin 
G.  Nelson),  Batavia  (Paul  W. 
Peebles),  Elast  Aurora  (Vincent  Lang- 
litz),Des  Plaines  (Rosalind  Wallach), 
Chicago  Heights  (Florence  Dangre- 
mond),  Downers  Grove  (Mary  God¬ 
dard),  Barrington  (B.  G.  Fred), 
Riverside  (Robert  Sheehan),  Elgin 
(Marion  Laffey  and  Jean  Morgan), 
Argo-Summ  it  ( Ben  jam  in  Purdom ) , 
West  Chicago  (Henry  B.  Howard), 
and  Naperviile  (Robert  McCabe). 

The  big  festival  will  be  open  to  the 
public  in  the  Downers  Grove  High 
school. 

Bampton  Resigns  from 

Theodore  Presser  Co. 

On  January  17,  1951  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  the  Theodore  Presser 
Company,  Herbert  L.  Brown,  Senior 
Vice-President,  was  appointed  in 
charge  of  Company  affairs,  due  to  the 
resignation  of  James  W.  Bampton. 

Etude,  the  music  magazine,  wiil 
continue  publication  without  interrup¬ 
tion  under  the  editorship  of  John 
Briggs. 


Lenoir  Calls  This  "The  Four  Winds" 


A  new  pictur#  of  tho  Lonoir,  Norfli  Corollno,  High  School  Band  mad#  in  CharloHat- 
villa,  Virginia,  during  tha  annual  Virginia-Carolina  football  gama  batwaan  tha  Univar- 
lity  of  Virginia  and  tha  Univaraity  of  North  Carolina  on  Dacambar  2,  in  Scott 
Stadium.  Photo  shows  tha  Lanoir  band  in  tha  formation  callad  tha  "Four  Winds” 
and  was  snappad  just  as  tha  two  football  taams  wara  coming  back  on  tha  fiald. 
"Virginia  won  tha  gama  avan  though  Lanoir  was  substituting  for  tha  Carolina  Band," 
admits  Diractor  Jamas  C.  Harpar. 
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You  May  Have  It  for  Your  Band  Room 


University  of  Michigan 
Conference  Sets 

Attendance  Record 


The  Sixth  Annual  Midwestern  Con-  { 
ference  on  School  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  held  at  Ann  Arbor  on 
January  12,  13  and  14,  set  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  of  3,500  participants.  These 
included  members  of  the  All-State 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus,  music 
directors,  supervisors,  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  exhibitors. 

Instruction,  information,  explana¬ 
tion,  and  demonstration  was  the  key¬ 
note  'n  every  session.  Dr.  Orian 
Dally  of  the  University  staff  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  organization.  The 
conference  purpose  was  “to  meet  the 
instructional  needs  of  teachers  of  mu¬ 
sic.” 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
ference  were  on  these;  developing 
sight  reading  skills  by  Irvin  Van 
Siuyters,  President  of  the  Michigan 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  (MSBOA),  the  clinic  on  cornet 
and  trumpet  by  the  ever  popular  Leon¬ 
ard  Falcone,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  a  session  on  strings  chaired  by 
Professor  David  Mattern  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  staff.  The  reading  clinics  of 
the  bands,  orchestra,  and  chorus  were 
very  interesting  and  helpful.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Revelli’s  concert  band  was  su¬ 
perb. 

The  All-State  Band  played  the  first 
performance  of  William  Schuman’s 
“George  Washington  Bridge,”  which 
was  commissioned  by  the  MSBOA. 

It  truly  exhibits  the  tone  color  that 
can  only  be  created  by  a  fine  sym¬ 
phonic  band. 


Percentage  of  New  Men 
Music  Teachers 

Reaches  New  High 


Chicago — A  recent  study  was  made 
by  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  the 
comparative  number  of  men  and 
women  entering  the  school  music  pro¬ 
fession.  The  study  was  made  from  the 
list  of  the  new  members  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  education  profession,  issued  by  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  January,  1951.  This  list  contains 
names  of  1950  student  members  who 
have  now  accepted  full-time  teaching 
positions. 

Of  approximately  1,200  new  mem¬ 
bers,  572  are  men.  This  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  for  the  assumption  has  been 
that  the  largest  majority  of  people  en¬ 
tering  the  school  music  profession 
have  been  women. 

California  indicates  54  men  and  47 
women;  Illinois  18  men  and  54  wom¬ 
en;  Florida  16  men  and  7  women; 


This  it  the  second  in  the  series  of  free  music  posters  developed  by  the  Netionel 
Association  of  Music  Merchants  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Music  Conference. 
Mr.  L.  G.  LeMeir,  President  of  AMC  says,  "I  believe  it  is  the  finest  poster  of  its 
kind  aver  davelopad'in  America."  School  music  directors  may  get  their  poster  free 
from  their  favorite  music  dealer,  or  by  writing  dirct  to  AMC,  332  S.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


Iowa  39  men  and  40  women;  New 
York  41  men  and  44  women;  Ohio  41 
men,  42  women.  However,  Rhode 
Island  indicates  no  men,  as  does  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  two  new  members  from 
Hawaii  and  Japan  are  women. 


String  Quartet  Formed 

The  Music  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts  of  The  University 
of  Texas  announces  the  formation  of 
the  Austin  String  Quartet,  composed 
of  graduate  music  students.  Members 
are  Jacqueline  Morris,  violin;  Mary 
Ellen  Keller,  violin;  Elizabeth  Blake, 
viola,  and  Phyllis  Casselman  Young, 
cello.  Coached  by  Horace  Britt,  dis¬ 
tinguished  chamber  music  player  and 
professor  of  cello,  the  Quartet  has 
presented  concerts  in  several  Central 
Texas  cities. 


Rent  Free  Vacations  for 
Teachers,  But  Investigate 


Rent-free  vacations  in  New  York 
City,  California,  New  England,  or  any 
region  of  your  choice — that’s  the  offer 
of  the  Teachers  Residence  Exchange, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Lewis. 

Elducators  and  other  professionals 
register  with  this  organization  and 
are  assisted  in  exchanging  homes  for 
the  summer  or  during  a  sabbatical 
leave.  Mrs.  Lewis  matches  people 
whose  residence  facilities  are  similar. 
There  is  no  registration  fee;  a  small 
charge  is  made  when  a  mutualiy  sat¬ 
isfactory  swap  is  arranged. 

A  folder  explaining  the  “rent-free 
vacation  plan”  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Teachers  Residence  Exchange. 
100  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18, 

In.  y. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 


By  win  Richard 

Just  in  case  you  ol’  timers  are  won¬ 
dering  what  is  cooking  for  the  next 
big  Pilgrimage  back  to  Camp  on  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  next  August  .  .  . 
here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was 
intercepted  on  its  Journey  to  the  Club’s 
President,  Forrest  McAllister,  from 
Cordon  Allen  in  Detroit,  the  newly 
appointed  Program  Chairman  for  that 
great  event. 

ALLEN’S  DEN 
934  Seward  Avenue 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
Dear  Forrest: 

Imagine  my  Surprise  —  bein’  the 
Program  Chairman  ol  the  “Twin 
Decade  Bunch”  and  me  with  dues  not 
even  paid  yet!  SURE  I’LL  DO  IT! 
Better  have  Treas.  scribble  a  itta  bill? 
Huh? 

Now,  “Knowin’  You’re  a  Commin’, 
We’ll  Bake  a  Cake!”  And  What  the 
W-M-B-A  Bakers*  concoct  will  be 
right  out  of  the  fireplace,  ’n’  a  plenty 
HOT! 

*Arthur  Williams-John  Min- 
nema-Otto  Brown- Allen  (Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee) 

There  are  so  many  things  we  can 
do  and  for  free  too! 

Arrange  on  arrival  in  some  1931 
(and  a  bit  older)  cars  in  some  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  (.)  or  reasonable  fac- 
similie  thereof,  ’cause  the  press  'll  eat 
such  stuff  right  up. 

How  about  a  historical  section  for 
the  “SCHERZO” — a  banner  ol  wel¬ 
come  for  ourselves — ’31  Music  at  the 
Dance — ^also  a  “March  of  Time”  type 
of  Assembly  with  original  cast? — how 
’bout  a  song  or  two  of  our  own? — a 
march  by  (?),  an  original  overture, 
’er  somethin’? 

John  Minnema  has  the  idea  that 
something  should  be  done  for  a  lady 
in  Traverse  City  who  pitched  in  $20.00 
bills — a  Mrs.  Thompson? — he  said  that 
you  all  would  remember  her.  She 
(Mrs.  Thompson)  is  not  so  fortunately 
situated  right  now  and  he  proposes 
honoring  her  with  public  recognition 
and  a  season  pass  to  the  present  con¬ 
certs.  The  “blanket  brigade”  could 
be  reassembled  for  the  occasion,  for 
the  press. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  I  meet  lots  of  folks 
who  played  with  the  massed  band 
under  Sousa — others  who  were  pioneers 
in  concert  attendance — why  couldn’t 
a  general  “HOMECOMING”  for  all  of 
these  be  a  feature  under  the  sponsor- 


Pllgrlmage  fo  Interlochen 
August  3,  4,  5,  1951 


ship  of  the  “20  Year  Club”?  They 
all  want  to  talk  to  somebody  about 
the  “Old  times”  let’s  let  them  talk  to 
each  other  and  us! 

Well — the  school  bell  is  about  to 
ring — got  to  give  a  new  crop  o’  kids 
some  memories  too,  you  know,  or  the 
Music  Conference  won’t  have  nothin 
to  Confer  about!  We’ll  keep  the  stew 
a  stewin’  and  in  August  we’ll  be  doin’. 

Yours  for  NMC 

/s/  Gordon 
Harp  Carrier  Inc. 
(Incapacitated) 

Suppose  Brother  Gordon  will  ever 
forgive  the  Club’s  Secretary  for  sub 
mitting  this  to  print?  Well,  it  is  a 
choice  morsel  and  spicy  too!  Just 
what  the  column  needs  ...  a  shot  in 
the  arm. 

Two  ’31  Campers  sent  in  their  dues 
recently  .  .  .  Harry  Lee  Bland,  Music 
Director  at  Franklin  Local,  Peebles, 
Ohio,  and  Robert  Hogan  of  Honolulu, 
T.H.  Harry  wants  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  August  and  we  hope  he  can. 
Robert,  a  recent  subscriber  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  is  an  Attorney 
at  Law  in  Honolulu.  He  was  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii.  Served  in  Worid 
War  II  rising  to  the  rank  of  Lt. 
Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps.  He  is 
now  member  of  the  board  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Symphony  Society,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and  member  of 
the  Statehood  Commission.  We  are 


sure  that  a  great  many  of  his  former 
Camper  friends  will  be  interested  in 
Interlochenlte  Hogan’s  progress  over 
a  period  of  years.  All  alumni  can  be 
proud  to  know  that  they  at  one  time 
sat  and  played  on  the  same  Bowl 
stage  where  Robert  Hogan  once 
played  his  cornet.  We  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  that  Robert  gained  great  inspira¬ 
tion  from  his  Interlochen  experience. 

The  Executive  and  Program  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Club  recently  met  for 
their  midwinter  meeting  at  the  Mid¬ 
west  Music  Conference  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  in  January.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  prepared  a  consti¬ 
tution  to  be  submited  to  the  general 
active  membership  for  approval  at 
the  next  annual  business  meeting 
August  4th,  5th  and  6th  at  Inter¬ 
lochen.  The  Program  Committee  made 
plans  for  an  unusual  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  enjoyment  scheduled 
for  those  of  you  planning  to  attend 
the  “Pilgrimage”  next  August. 

The  Club  is  sponsoring  an  Inter¬ 
lochen  luncheon  scheduled  for  the 
North  Central  Music  Educators  Con¬ 
ference  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in 
April.  National  Music  Camp  alumni 
everywhere  are  invited  to  attend.  It 
is  hoped  that  Interlochen  alumni  of 
other  MENC  divisions  will  plan  a 
luncheon  at  their  meetings. 

You  are  eligible  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Club  if  you  attended 
the  Camp  either  as  a  student  or  staff 
member.  However,  you  must  be  of 
college  age  or  older.  Write  to  the 
Secretary’s  office  at  Hartland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  you  will  receive  an  applica¬ 
tion  blank. 


Sounds  Like  Itf 

“I  learned  to  play  the  piano  In  no  time.’’ 
“I  know.  I  heard  you  playing  it  that 
way  this  morning.” 


They’d  Make  a  Good  Sized  Town 


There  are  2163  student  bandsman  in  the  above  formation.  Charles  Mlnelli,  Director 
of  Bands  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Collage  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  staged  this 
gigantic  formation  at  the  1950  Homecoming  game.  Forty-two  bands  ware  repre¬ 
sented.  He  believes  it  has  set  a  new  record  for  a  band  formation. 
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STRING  BASS 
TEAtHING  AID 
SOLVES  BEGINNER 
INTONATION  PROB. 


For  years  music  teachers  have  had 
to  wait  until  little  Johnny  and  Mary 
grew  tall  enough  before  they  could 
start  them  on  the  string  bass.  That 
obstacle  has  been  licked.  The  answer 
—  a  completely  scientifically  Junior 
size  string  bass  has  been  developed  by 
the  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 
of  Chicago. 

To  top  this  off,  they  have  developed 
a  teaching  aid  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Junior  size  bass, 
that  will  help  him  to  get  the  habit 
from  the  very  beginning,  of  playing 
in  tune.  It  is  an  idea  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  instructor  as  well 
as  the  beginner. 

The  aid  is  so  simple  it  is  truly 
amazing.  It  is  a  cellophane  tape  with 
position  markers  that  can  be  applied 
in  a  few  minutes  to  tbe  edge  of  the: 
fingerboard.  It  is  called  the  “Chromat-: 
ic  Scale  Fingering  Uulde."  The  nine 
white  dots  show  the  exact  fingering 
for  each  of  the  seven  positions. 

When  the  instructor  feels  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  sufficiently  trained  to  work 
without  it,  he  simply  pulls  off  the  tape. 
Joseph  Maddy,  President  of  National 
Music  Camp  says,  “A  very  practical 
approach  to  overcoming  instruction 
difficulties  with  beginners.”  Peter 
Labella,  Director  Joliet  High  School 
Orchestra  says,  “It’s  a  wonderful  idea; 
it  should  certainly  help  to  keep  up  be¬ 
ginner  interest  on  the  string  bass.” 

Strings  are  on  the  march  in 
America. 


MENC  Divisional 

Ccdendar  Set 


March  7-10 — Southwestern  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma. 

March  18-21 — California  Western  at 
San  Diego,  California. 

March  28-31 — Northwest  at  Missou¬ 
la,  Montana. 

April  7-11 — North  Central  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

April  18-21 — Southern  at  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

April  27-May  1 — Eastern  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 


Young  Violinists  of  Howard  University 


This  it  tk*  Junior  Violin  Entomblo  of  Louit  Vaughn  Jonat.  Haad  of  fha  Violin  Dapart- 
rnant  of  tha  School  of  Music  af  Howard  UnivarsHy,  Watkinglon,  D.  C. 


More  than  3000  Expected 
at  Bowling  Green  IML  Meet 
for  Accordions,  Guitars 


Bowling  Green  State  University  is 
all  set  to  push  ahead  with  the  final 
preparation  for  the  greatest  student 
music  festival  for  accordionists  and 
guitarists  ever  held. 

“It  looks  as  if  we'll  have  as  many 
students  on  the  campus  during  August 
as  any  other  month  of  the  year”  said 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Prout,  President  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  “The 
only  difference  will  be  that  the  IML 
young  folks  will  be  toting  accordions 
and  guitars  instead  of  books. 

“Indeed  from  the  way  reservations 
are  filling  up  for  the  1951  Festival, 
it  begins  to  look  that  3,000  young  mu¬ 
sicians  expected  to  attend  will  prove 
too  conservative  a  figure.” 

Los  Angeles  Ready  to  Pick 
Voices  from  City  Schools 


Registration  is  open  for  the  sixth 
annual  city-sponsored  “Artists  of  the 
Future”  youth  voice  contest,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
Music. 

Open  to  all  non-professional  singers 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  20  who 
have  resided  within  city  limits  at 
least  six  months  (or  who  attend 
schools  within  the  Los  Angeles  school 
district),  the  contest  offers  $1600 
worth  of  voice  scholarships,  again  do¬ 
nated  by  private  citizens  and  the 
Atwater  Kent  Foundation. 

Registration  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  tbe  music  departments 
of  Los  Angeles  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Music, 
1306  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles  12.  Reg¬ 
istration  closes  March  10. 

According  to  J.  Arthur  Lewis,  city 
music  coordinator,  preliminary  audi¬ 
tions  will  be  held  shortly  thereafter 
in  various  sections  of  the  city,  with 
semi-finals  and  finals  scheduled  for 
March  24  and  31,  respectively.  As  in 
past  years,  a  distinguished  Jury  of 


noted  musicians  will  judge  the  finals 
at  the  City  Hall. 

Last  year  more  than  250  young 
singers  took  part  in  the  contest,  and 
many  previous  winners  have  gone  on 
to  win  other  important  vocal  prizes, 
such  as  the  Atwater  Kent  Auditions, 
and  to  successes  in  opera,  concert, 
radio  and  television,  thanks  to  the 
aid  given  their  careers  by  the  voice 
scholarships  won  in  this  Bureau  of 
Music  event. 


Can  You  Compose?  Here*s 
a  Chance  to  Collect  $2S 


High  school  musicians  with  an  interest 
in  composing  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
And  how  their  compositions  compare  with 
those  of  other  teen  age  composers  in  an 
original  composition  contest  sponsored  by 
the  department  of  theory  at  Jordan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  in  Indianapolis.  William 
Pels,  theory  department  chairman,  has 
announced  the  opening  of  the  contest  and 
has  stated  that  any  high  school  student 
who  will  not  have  reached  his  or  her  19th 
birthday  by  April  30,  1961,  is  eligible. 
April  30  is  the  deadline  for  submission  of 
scores  for  the  contest. 

Judges  for  the  contest  will  be  l>r. 
Pabien  Sevitsky,  conductor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Symphony  Orchestra;  Clarence  El- 
iiert,  conductor  of  the  Indianapolis  Maen- 
nerchor;  and  Mr.  Pels.  Complete  contest 
rules  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Pels  at  Jordan  College  of  Music,  Indian¬ 
apolis  2,  Indiana.  First  prise  will  be  |25 
and  second  prise  will  be  $10,  with  contest 
winners  to  be  announced  on  or  before 
June  16,  1961. 

“The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  encourage  young  musicians  who 
have  acquired  through  their  high  school 
music  studies  a  writing  technique  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  production  of  Interesting 
instrumental  and  vocal  works,”  Mr.  Pels 
said.  “Today  there  is  increased  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  harmony  and  related  theo¬ 
retical  subjects  In  the  high  school,  and 
we  hope  that  through  this  project  further 
interest  will  be  created  in  this  field  for 
the  high  school  musician.” 
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"Ar0  You  Prsporing 
for  Sight  Roadiug?" 


Right  now  is  not  too  late  to  improve 
your  sight  reading  skill  for  that  big  con¬ 
test.  "Keep  your  fingers  crossed”  is  ail 
right  on  the  Big  Day,  but  a  little  extra 
information  now  may  give  you  a  right 
tip  for  ringing  up  an  "A”  performance  in 
.sight  reading.  This  article  by  Walter 
Beeler  for  Instance:  How  to  Prepare  for 
Your  Sight  Reading  Contest — here  is  a 
very  fine  treatment  of  the  subject.  We 
highly  recommend  it  to  you,  whether  you 
are  contest  bound  or  not. 

And  there  are  other  articles.  You  can 
read  them  in  back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL, 
MUSICIAN  which  are  available  at  the 
prices  listed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Here  is  the  complete  list. 

Literacy  in  Music — Sulzer,  March,  1933 

Let  Us  X  Out  All  of  the  Mystery — Fitch- 
horn,  October,  1933 

Band  Contest  Adjudication  of  Sight 
Reading — Bachman,  February,  1939 

Sight  Reading  for  Soloists?  —  Bagley, 
September,  1939 

Sight  Reading  on  the  March — Phay, 
November,  1941 

How  to  Prepare  for  Your  Sight  Reading 
Contest — Beeler,  February,  1942 

Hew  Can  1  Improve  My  Sight  Read¬ 
ing? — Melnik,  November,  1944 


Ward  to  Feature  String 
Workthop  at  Knox,  Feb.  24 

Sylvan  D.  Ward,  a  member  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Chicago  Musical  col¬ 
lege  and  Chicago  Teachers’  college, 
will  be  featured  in  a  lecture-demon¬ 
stration  at  the  third  annual  Knox- 
Monmouth  String  Workshop.  Spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  Knox  and  Monmouth 
colleges,  the  Workshop  will  be  held 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  24. 

During  the  demonstrations  Ward 
will  be  assisted  by  members  of  the 
string  section  of  the  Monmouth  High 
School  orchestra,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Harry  Keller  and  Mr. 
Lester  Munneke,  both  teachers  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  Monmouth 
public  school  system. 

Ward  has  achieved  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  musical  educator.  The  Far- 
ragut  High  School  orchestra,  while 
under  his  direction,  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  Chicago,  with  110 
members  in  the  concert  orchestra  and 
75  string  players  in  the  beginning  and 
intermediate  groups.  His  string  meth¬ 
ods  classes  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
college  have  prepared  hundreds  of 
teachers  for  the  profession.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Chicago  Teachers’  college. 


Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 

No.  5  Opal  Martin  Johnson,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


Language  and  Music 

Department  Join  Forces 


Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota.  A  five 
point  music  program  known  as  the 
L.S.C.R.I.  (Listening,  Singing,  Crea¬ 
tive,  Rhythmic,  and  Instrumental )  has 
been  launched  in  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
School  at  Sauk  Rapids,  according  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Banke,  Principal.  Mr.  Banke 
further  states  that  from  this  program 
has  come  a  well  balanced  40-piece 
band  and  a  50-voice  three-part  chorus. 

The  Language  Department  wished 
to  cooperate  with  this  excellent  proj¬ 
ect,  so  set  as  an  assignment  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  an  original  theme  or  poem.  An 
eighth  grade  clarinet  player.  Miss 
Marlyss  Machula,  had  her  poem  picked 
as  outstanding.  The  editors  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  Interested  in 
printing  this  poem  for  their  thousands 
of  readers  in  America  and  eleven  for¬ 
eign  countries,  so  that  others  may  be 
stimulated  to  write  original  music  and 
lyrics. 

RahearMi 

A  stampede  of  feet,  a  clamor  of  voices 
The  clashing  of  chairs  and  uncanny 
noises 

“My  valves  need  oiling,”  "I  need  a 
new  reed.” 

To  the  instructor’s  tapping  they  take 
no  heed. 

“Turn  to  page  six  and  we  shall  begin.” 
But  he  isn’t  heard  above  the  din-. 
“Johnny,  your  horn,  in  rest  position” 
By  this  time  the  director's  in  a  sad 
condition. 

'Twas  said  by  Mendelssohn,  of  great 
renown : 

Music  takes  us  from  country  and  town 
From  the  earth  and  worldly  things 
All  by  the  joy  and  peace  it  brings. 

If  by  it  peace  you  may  obtain 
This  noise  and  clamor  is  not  in  vain 
And  os  through  the  hours  of  practice 
we  plod 

We’ll  find  it’s  truly  a  gift  of  God. 

A  stampede  of  feet,  a  clamor  of  voices 
The  clashing  of  chairs  and  uncanny 
noises 

Rehearsal  time  is  here  once  again 
With  its  noisy,  boisterous,  wild  re¬ 
frain 

And  one  might  ask  himself,  “Dear  me. 
What  good  can  come  of  this  noisy 
spree?” 

The  simple  answer  is:  Rehearsal  in 
the  musical  field 
In  the  future,  fruit  shall  yield. 


This  very  dl.^tinguished  and  attractive 
lady  looking  at  you  is  from  the  High 
School  at  Corvallis.  Fortunate  indeed  are 
the  309  young  people  from  grades  8 
through  12  who  come  under  her  baton 
each  day.  Each  new  day  brings  a  new 
thrill  as  she  works  with  her  two  8th  grade 
.sections  of  general  music,  a  mixed  chorus 
of  64,  an  a  capella  choir  of  60,  a  girls’ 
chorus  of  80,  a  girls’  choir  of  54,  and  her 
two  special  girls’  ensembles  known  as  the 
Harmonettes  and  the  Allegro  Singers. 

She  religiously  believes  in  her  own 
statement,  “Give  me  a  student  that  is 
real  busy  In  music  and  I’ll  not  worry 
about  his  doing  anything  out  of  line.” 
She  firmly  believes  that  music  can  be 
made  attractive  to  all  types  of  youngsters. 
She  loves  and  enjoys  every  moment  of 
her  work  with  her  youngsters.  She  con¬ 
tributes  much  of  the  success  of  her  de¬ 
partment,  which  includes  Superior  Win¬ 
nings  at  district  and  state  contests,  to  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  organized  as  a 
Music  Department,  not  separate  vocal  and 
Instrumental  sections. 

Receiving  her  B.A.  in  music  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  college,  she  also  took  her  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  the  Oregon  State  College.  Though 
she  enjoys  vase  collecting  as  her  favorite 
hobby,  her  greatest  pleasure  Is  In  her 
family.  Her  successful  businessman  hus¬ 
band  enjoys  music  too.  Her  daughter 
plays  fiute  in  the  band  and  orchestra, 
as  does  her  son  play  clarinet.  All  three 
are  excellent  singers. 

Opal  Johnson  did  her  part  in  the  last 
war.  She  had  the  distinction  of  gaining 
national  recognition  by  forming  a  first  in 
a  pops  concert  every  Sunday  afternoon 


with  programs  that  featured  G.I.  talent. 
She  is  always  busy  conducting  county 
workshops.  Beside  being  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Oregon  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation,  she  is  on  the  planning  board  for 
the  big  Northwe.st  Conference  which  will 
be  held  in  Missoula,  Montana,  in  March. 

One  of  her  life  ambitions  Is  to  see  the 
day  when  every  child  In  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon  may  take 
piano  as  a  regular  part  of  their  school 
music  lessons. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  pleasure 
In  saluting  a  wonderful  lady,  who  through 
her  magnificent  work  on  the  podium  is 
dally  bringing  a  richer  experience  into  the 
lives  of  the  children  of  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
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AU-So.  Calif.  School 
Band  is  Organized  and 
Rehearsing  for  West  MENC. 


Formation  of  the  first  all-Southern 
California  high  school  band  was  an¬ 
nounced  January  16  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  School  of 
Music. 

Sixty-eight  boys  and  giris  from  27 
high  schools  were  selceted  in  audi¬ 
tions  by  a  committee  from  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  the  California  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association,  with 
whom  the  idea  for  the  band  origi¬ 
nated.  Two  hundred  young  musicians 
were  recomended  by  the  band  direc¬ 
tors  at  their  high  schools  and  audi¬ 
tioned  before  the  final  selections 
were  made. 

Clarence  Sawhill,  director  of  SC 
bands,  vice-president  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association, 
will  conduct  the  high  school  band. 

The  band  rehearses  every  Saturday 
from  9  a.m.  until  noon  at  SC.  It  will 
play  its  first  performance  at  the 
California-Western  Conference  of  the 
Music  Eklucators  National  Association 
in  San  Diego  March  19.  The  band  will 
play  at  the  Fullerton  Music  Festival 
April  20. 

Section  coaches  are;  Gene  Midgett, 
Harbor  high  school,  saxophone;  Del 
Monaco,  horns;  John  Deichman,  Bur¬ 
bank  Junior  high  school,  cornets  and 
trumpets;  Harry  Harbaugh,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  oboes  and  bassoons;  Robert 
Simmergren,  Long  Beach,  trombones: 
Clement  Hutchinson,  SC,  woodwinds: 
Robert  Armour,  UCLA,  flutes;  Joe 
Coon,  SC,  brass;  Arthur  Stillwell,  SC, 
string  bass;  John  Manning,  SC,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets;  Pete  Perrana,  SC, 
baritone  horns;  Regis  Kramer,  SC, 
percussion,  and  Hugh  Wallace.  SC, 
clarinets. 


If  You  Are  a  Gl  Student 
See  What  VanderCook  Says 

The  fact  that  the  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  has  doubled  its  summer 
enrollment  each  year  for  the  past 
three  Summers  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  regarded  one  of  our  most  practical 
Music  Colleges,  offering  both  B.M.  and 
M.M.  degrees.  With  22  of  the  nation’s 
most  successful  instructors,  the  Van¬ 
derCook  College  offers  52  practical 
and  educational  courses  that  are  gen¬ 
uinely  "down  to  earth"  —  something 
that  every  director  can  use  in  his  own 
work.  Their  two  courses  in  Marching 
Band  and  Band  Pageantry  for  low 
stadiums  are  recommended.  The  dates 
for  the  1951  six-weeks  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  are  June  18  through  July  27.  If 
you  want  a  complete  Summer  Session 
Bulletin,  drop  a  card  to  Lee  W.  Peter¬ 
sen,  VanderCook  College  of  Music, 
1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12, 
Illinois. 

The  VanderCook  College  releases 
the  following  authentic  information 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  vital  to  every 
GI. 

“It  is  necessary  for  GI’s  who  are  not 
in  the  armed  forces  to  attend  Sum¬ 
mer  School  In  1951  or  automatically 
and  immediately  lose  all  benefits  of 
training  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.” 
Explanation;  If  you  have  attended 


Summer  School  before,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  your  training  be  “continu¬ 
ous”,  meaning  that  you  must  be  en¬ 
rolled  during  the  Summer  of  1951.  If 
you  have  never  attended  Summer 
School  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  get  started 
this  Summer  or  lose  all  Tra.ining  Ben¬ 
efits,  it  is  stated.  If  you  have  further 
questions  in  this  regard,  dfop  a  card 
to  Lee  W.  Petersen  at  ;the  above 
address. 


Navy  School  to  Train  up 
Musicians  for  Army  Bands 

The  Navy  is  going  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  and  training  faculties  for  the 
training  of  Army  bandsmen  at  the  United 
States  Navy  School  of  Music,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  in  accordance  with  existing 
directives  for  the  Administration  of  Com¬ 
mon-type  Specialist  Training. 

In  existence  since  1935  as  a  school 
where  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
receive  specialist  training  which  is  as¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  playing  proflciency 
and  general  musical  knowledge  of  musi¬ 
cians,  the  school  will  now  open  its  facili¬ 
ties  to  approximately  150  Arm.v  trainees. 

Thirteen  Army  enlisted  men  have  been 
selected  for  assignment  to  the  United 
States  Navy  School  of  Music,  Anacostia, 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  men  will  aug¬ 
ment  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  School  of  Music  as  Instructors  in 
connection  with  a  course  of  Advanced  In¬ 
dividual  Training  for  Army  bandsmen  to 
be  implemented  at  the  school,  15  January, 
1951.  The  first  Army  class  will  report 
for  training  January  10,  1951. 


1st  District  Band  Clinic 
Big  Success  in  So.  Car. 

South  Carolina's  first  Band  Clinic 
on  the  “district"  level  was  held  at 
Andrews,  S.  C.,  January  19th  and 
20th,  under  the  very  competent  di¬ 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Ernest  Manring, 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools, 
and  Mr.  B.  H.  Walker,  Instrumental 
Supervisor  at  Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  “Brasses” 


Band  Movie  Most  Popular 
in  Visual  Aid  Service 

The  most  continuously  popular 
sound-movie  among  more  than  3,000 
film  subjects  in  the  Visual  Aids  Serv¬ 
ice  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a 
30-minute  production  of  “The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Concert  Band.” 

In  the  past  year,  since  five  prints 
of  this  have  b^n  available  for  circu¬ 
lation,  it  has  gene  to  28  states  from 
coast  to  coast  on  more  than  100  book¬ 
ing  dates.  Some  points  held  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  two  weeks  during  which 
repeated  showings  were  made.  A 
conservative  estimate  sets  at  least 
160,000  as  the  number  of  people  who 
saw  the  film. 

At  present  all  the  prints  are  booked 
for  every  available  time  through  next 
July.  The  Los  Angeles  city  school 
system  Is  asking  to  buy  copies  of  the 
picture  for  their  own  film  library. 

It  shows  the  135-piece  Concert  band 
under  Director  A.  Austin  Harding, 
dean  of  American  college  bandmas¬ 
ters,  in  numbers  from  its  last  annual 
concert  before  he  retired.  Also  shown 
is  Director  Mark  H.  Hindsiey,  who 
now  heads  the  Illinois  bandsmen. 


Joliet  High  Band  Superb  In 
38th  Annual  Winter  Concert 

The  Joliet  Township  High  School 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Bruce  H. 
Houseknecht  presented  its  38th  An¬ 
nual  Winter  Concert  on  the  evening  of 
February  2. 


columnist  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  The  120  student  musicians 
and  12  directors  from  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  South  Carolina  who  played 
in  the  huge  clinic  band  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  capability  and 
know-how  of  the  two  guest  directors. 

A  packed  gymnasium  heard  the 
clinic  band  offer  a  very  polished  con¬ 
cert  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
20th.  Important  musicians  and  no¬ 
table  educators  from  every  section  of 
the  state  attended  the  concert. 
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Baton  Twirling 

for  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 


COMBINING  BATON  TWIRLING 
WITH  OTHER  ARTFUL  SKILLS 


It’s  fun — have  you  ever  tried  It?  COM¬ 
BINE  another  art  with  your  twirling  rou¬ 
tine.  The  results  are  u.sually  both  sur¬ 
prising  and  thrilling. 

Some  twirlers  combine  another  skill 
with  their  twirling  routine  merely  to 
gain  a  greater  repertoire.  Others  do  so 
because  of  the  many  tremendous  benefits 
derived  from  such  an  accomplishment. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  combining  your 
twirling  routine  with  another  skill  is 
considered  good  taste  for  "show"  twirl¬ 
ing.  The  simplest  twirling  routine  com¬ 
bined  with  a  dance  step  or  a  series  of 
acrobatic  feats  will  always  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  audience. 

A  majorette  In  New  York  is  presently 
winning  nation  wide  acclaim  for  her 
ability  in  twirling  a  baton  while  water 
skiing.  A  young  drum  major  in  Ohio  has 


Outdoor  Shows 


It's  tops  for  outdoor  shows.  Shown  is 
Rosemary  Rowland,  Manasha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  axacuting  a  combined  horseback 
riding-twirling  routine. 

even  accomplished  the  near-impossible, 
that  of  twirling  while  swimming. 

For  the  average  majorette,  however, 
combining  a  twirling  routine  with  a 
simple  dance  step  or  several  acrobatic 
tricks  would  prove  the  most  useful.  John 
Q.  Public  is  always  interested  In  some¬ 
thing  different  and  there  is  no  thing  more 
flashy  than  a  twirler  who  can  do  a  nice 
job  of  twirling  while  at  the  same  time 
executing  another  feat. 


Ice  Skating  Indian  Dance 


Presently  winning  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion  for  her  ability  as  a  combine  ice 
skater  and  baton  twirler  is  Jo  Roddy, 
fast-twirling  majorette  from  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Sally  Rozum,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota, 
is  shown  executing  a  combined  Indian 
dance-twirling  routine  which  has  made 
her  famous  in  that  area. 


Naomi  Zarbock  Wins 

St.  Paul  Nat*l  Contest 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — Naomi  Zarbock, 
pretty  17  year  old  Senior  of  the 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  High  School,  took 
top  honors  in  the  St.  Paul  National 
Baton  Twirling  Contest  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  famed  “Winter  Carni¬ 
val”  held  during  the  week  of  January 
29. 

Besides  winning  a  very  large  beauti¬ 
ful  trophy,  Naomi  was  presented  with 
a  complete  new  majorette  uniform 
from  a  well  known  uniform  company, 
a  thirty-five  dollar  rhinestone  baton, 
and  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash. 

In  order  to  capture  these  wonderful 
prizes  she  had  to  defeat  the  41  state 
finalists  from  all  over  the  country. 
She  is  a  fine  flutist  and  a  brilliant 


A  combined  top  dancing-twirling  rou¬ 
tine  has  won  high  acclaim  for  port 
majorette  Hilda  Gay  Mayberry,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Hilde  Gay  is  a  junior 
in  Louisville  High  School. 


student  too.  The  Zarbock  front  room 
sports  many  trophies  and  batons  won 
over  her  10  years’  experience  as  a 
twirler. 
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Baton  Twirling 


‘jwjujpoor 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATION 


IX  CALIFORNIA  —  Cynosure  of  more 
than  a  million  pairs  of  eyes  along  the 
American  L<egion  national  convention  pa¬ 
rade  route  in  Los  Angeles  recently  was 
Hilda  Gay  Mayberry,  nationally  recog¬ 
nised  twirling  ace  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

IX  XEW  YORK  -FYederlc  Fay  Swift, 
Director  of  the  X.  Y.  School  Music  Camp 
and  editor  of  the  X.  Y.  school  musician 
relates  that  majorettes  wishing  to  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly  in  the  twirling  Held  should 
attend  a  good  summer  camp.  He  also 
wants  to  see  a  jtrogresslve  training  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  for  twirlers  whereas  after 
they  have  mastered  certain  given  move¬ 
ments,  then  must  learn  a  series  of  more 
flashy  and  difficult  moves  until  they  have 
progressed  to  ranks  of  excellence. 

IX  ILLIXOI8—The  Chlcagoland  Music 
Festival  has  announced  that  they  will 
stage  a  COUPS  twirling  contest  next 
summer  in  conjunction  with  their  regular 
contest. 

IN  .W/.SSOf  W/— High  School  band  di¬ 
rector  Homer  F.  Lee  is  presently  instruct¬ 
ing  300  baton  twirlers,  at  the  Monett  and 
Anderson  High  schools. 

IX  ORBOOX— High  School  band  direc¬ 
tor  Raymond  Carl  of  Salem  is  the  proud 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 

Hi*  most  sufksntic  book  aver 
published  on  this  lubjoct. 
Makot  it  aaiy,  for  baginnar  or 
aipart.  Fully  lllustratM.  Prtea 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  LESSON  WITH  DON 

★ 

Xow  that  we  have  learned  the  wrist 
spin,  flgure  eight  and  two  hand  spin  (re¬ 
fer  to  lessons  in  December  issue)  we  are 
ready  to  learn  the  TRUE  BODY  PASS, 
sometimes  better  remembered  if  referred 
to  as  the  PASS  AROUND  BACK. 

BODY  PASS 

(1)  Hold  baton  In  front  of  body,  ball  to 
the  left,  palm  down.  Xote  this  is  exact 
position  baton  will  be  in  after  doing  a 
two  hand  spin.  (2)  Drop  tip  in  down, 
out  and  around  to  the  back  of  your  body. 


still  out. 

At  this  point  the  baton  is  transferred 
from  the  left  to  your  right  hand.  Note 
Palms  of  both  hands  are  away  from  body 
as  transfer  is  made. 

Then  swing  right  hand  around  to  front 
of  body,  completing  the  BODY  PASS. 

The  BODY  PASS  is  an  important  con¬ 
necting  movement  and  is  one  of  the  most 


significant  basic  rudiments.  Above  all 
other  tricks  the  BODY  PASS  should  be 
mastered  before  attempting  more  ad¬ 
vanced  movements. 

NECK  SPIN 

( 1 )  Hoid  baton  in  right  hand  close  to 
the  tip,  ball  to  left.  Note  this  is  position 
baton  would  normally  be  in  after  doing  a 
BODY  PASS.  Swing  baton,  ball  leading, 
in  a  circle  in  front  of  body  as  shown. 
After  baton  has  made  one  complete  circle 
bend  body  forward  slightly  (2)  while 
ball  end  of  baton  leads  around  your  neck. 
While  baton  rolls  across  back  of  neck 
bring  your  left  hand  up  to  imsition  (3) 
and  then  make  catch.  Note  palm  Is  out. 
This  will  prevent  baton  hitting  face.  After 
you  become  adept  to  trick  you  can,  if  de¬ 
sired,  make  catch  with  palm  up.  Some 
twirlers  say  this  method  of  catch  permits 
greater  speed. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  the  TWO 
HAND  spin,  BODY  PASS  and  NECK 
SPIN  we  can  start  a  simple  routine : 
Start  by  doing  two  fast  BODY  PASSES, 
then  follow  with  four  (4)  TWO  HAND 
spins,  another  BODY  PASS  and  then  the 
NECK  SPIN. 

This  is  the  start  of  your  routine.  Do 
it  over  and  over  until  you  can  do  it 
accurately  and  smoothly  in  10  seconds. 
Then  try  for  a  better  time.  After  a  week 
or  so  you  should  be  able  to  do  same  in 
8  seconds.  Just  for  comparison  a  top 
notch  contest  twlrler  will  do  same  In 
about  5  seconds.  REMEMBER  there  is 
no  short  cut — PRACTICE  is  the  KEY¬ 
NOTE  to  SUCCESS. 

Next  month  we  will  add  more  tricks  to 
our  routine. 


instructor  of  SO  twirlers.  Mr.  Carl  is 
presently  organising  an  official  chapter 
of  the  NBTA.  He  wants  to  see  twirling 
progress  in  Oregon  and  requests  that  all 
other  directors  in  the  state  who  have 
thoughts  along  a  similar  line  to  contact 
him. 


BOYS 

Pick  Your  Candidate 
far  the  SM  Beaety 
Contest,  Send  Pletnres 
to  the  Beaety  Contest 
editor  NOW, 


IX  MINNESOTA— A  Minneapolis  baton 
maker  has  announced  that  he  will  soon 
open  a  mail  order  addition  to  his  organi¬ 
zation  selling  to  baton  teacher  direct 
and  exclusive. 

★ 

Most  of  tha  Cots 

(haKfonat) 

■sad  !■  tha  S.  M. 

ora  availabla 
oftar  Publieotiea 
at  $2.00  ooeh 

★ 
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More  Beauty  Pictures  of  1951 
Contest.  Mail  Your  Entry  NOW 

Pictures  on  following  Page  > 


Botoo  Twirliog 


Capital  Prize 


She  is  head  Drum  Maioratte  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Collage  Park, 
Maryland.  Her  name  is  Miss  Batty 
Richter,  of  Washington,  0.  C.  She 
is  a  Junior,  now  completing  her  sec¬ 
ond  year  as  head  Maioratte  at  the 
school,  where  Robert  L  Landers,  War¬ 
rant  Officer  Junior  Grade,  United 
States  Air  Force,  is  teaching  and 
leading  the  University  Band.  Miss 
Richter  is  one  of  the  outstanding  col¬ 
lege  majorettes  of  the  present  time, 
and  is  representative  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  group  as  a  whole. 

Contest  Results 

Kesults  of  .  state  championship  baton 
iw-irling  meets  held  in  recent  months: 
Denver,  Colo. — Dec.  9,  1950 
Senior 

1st — Doris  Turner,  I.as  Animas. 

2nd — Pat  Raiston,  Katon. 

3rd — Ardus  Aadaien,  I.rf>ngmont. 

Junior 

Ist — Terry  Sinele,  (Ireeley. 

2nd— Carolyn  Carter,  Aurora. 

3rd — Karla  Ayers,  I-as  Anima.s. 

Beacon,  New  York — January  7,  1951 
Senior 

1st — Darlene  Horton,  Hamilton. 

2nd — Beverly  Buokly,  Apalachin. 

3rd — Carol  Hull,  Rye. 

Junior 

Ist — Mabel  I.,ewi.<!,  Newburgh. 

2nd — Irene  Sinchaski,  Binghamton. 

3rd — Marie  Welton,  Poughkeepsie. 
Alma,  Michigan — Nov.,  1950 
Senior 

1st — June  Schwartz,  Monroe. 

2nd — Lois  Kllmark,  Benton  Harlwr. 
3rd — Janet  Franes. 

Ju  II  tor 

Ist — Sonie  Rogers.  Watervllet. 

2nd — Joan  Wilson. 

3rd — Sandra  Hutchison. 


Next  Month 

Your  twirling  section  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  bring  to 
you  an  exciting  series  of  double-ex¬ 
posure  photos  showing  exact  moves 
made  by  a  baton  while  twirling.  For 
the  first  time,  you  will  witness  the  un- 
believably-beautiful  patterns  made  by 
a  baton  while  twirling. 


We  are  proud  once  again  to  publish 
four  pictures  of  four  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  baton  twirling.  We  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  entries  in  this  unique  contest,  so 
send  your  entry  in  now,  so  that  you  may 
be  considered  in  the  next  group  to  be 
judged. 

A  word  of  caution  though.  Remember — 
this  is  a  contest  for  beauty  among  baton 
twirlers  and  not  of  twirling  ability.  When 
you  have  your  picture  taken,  strike  a  nat¬ 
ural  pose  that  brings  out  i/o«r  best 
characteristics.  Your  photograph  should 
be  taken  by  a  good  photographer,  because 
after  all,  it  is  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  judges  make  their  selection. 

Be  sure  it  is  an  8  x  10  print  and  if  ik>s- 
sible,  a  commercial  unmounted  blue  black 
flnish.  Photographs  will  not  be  returned. 
We  prefer  the  shako  off.  I.et’s  have  a 
full  length  picture  too. 

Alice  Partin 

Though  Alice  is  only  in  the  10th  grade, 
she  has  already  selected  her  college.  It 
will  be  the  University  of  Florida.  Her 
band  director,  Mr.  James  K.  Handlon,  of 
the  Mulberry,  Florida,  High  School  Band 
takes  great  delight  in  featuring  her  in 
front  of  the  band  twirling  three  batons 
simultaneously.  She  hopes  to  master  four 
by  spring.  She  hopes  to  become  a  model. 
We  think  she  will  too. 

Her  measurements  are,  height  5'4", 
weight  118,  bust  33",  waist  24",  hijis  SSVk", 
thigh  20%",  calf  13",  and  ankle  9". 

Jo  Anne  Bagby 

Jo  Anne  is  a  beautiful  red  liaired  senior 
from  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Be.side  playing 
clarinet  in  the  band  under  her  director 
Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  she  is  kept  liusy  as  a 
nur.ses’  aid.  She  has  selected  Wyoming 
University  and  the  Nurses'  .School  of 
Training  of  Wichita,  Kan.sas,  for  her  ad¬ 
vanced  education.  We  salute  Jo  Anne  for 
selecting  nursing  as  her  career. 

She  was  so  popular  last  year  her  many 
friends  helped  elect  her  Lady  in  Waiting 
for  the  annual  school  queen  contest.  She 
is  Head  Majorette,  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band,  Orchestra  and  Choral  group. 
Honor  Society,  and  Secretary  of  her  Jun¬ 
ior  class. 

Her  measurements  are,  height  5'5", 
weight  117,  bust  34",  waist  24",  hips  34", 
thigh  19>A",  calf  12^4",  ankle  7%". 

Gloria  Rees 

Hailing  from  the  consolidated  school  at 
Julesburg,  Colorado,  Gloria’s  band  di¬ 
rector,  Miss  Georgia  Lackey  is  very  proud 
of  her  twirling  ability.  Though  only  a 
Freshman,  Gloria  has  held  the  offices  of 
president,  vice  president,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  reporter  during  her  school 
experiences.  She  plans  to  major  in  Kng- 
lish  when  she  continues  her  schooling 
after  high  school  at  Colorado  A  and  M. 

One  of  her  favorite  hobbles  is  writing 
to  pen  pals.  (Want  her  address?  Box  25, 
Route  1 )  She  is  al.so  quite  a  doll  and 
stamp  collector.  Her  baton  twirling 
teacher,  Mr.  Chandler,  feels  she  will  go  a 
long  way  with  her  twirling.  ! 

Her  measurements  are,  height  5’3",  j 
weight  115,  bust  36",  waist  25",  hips  35",! 
thigh  19",  calf  11",  and  ankle  6".  ' 


Sharon  Lord 

Pretty  Sharon  Lord  of  Crosby,  Texas, 
is  a  Junior  in  her  high  school  band.  Her 
director,  Mr.  Paul  Cerbus,  feels  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  a  twlrler  who  plays  such 
fine  trumpet  too. 

Sharon  is  the  Student  Council  Secre¬ 
tary,  President  of  the  Library  Club,  Band 
and  PH  A  reporter.  Her  many  school 
friends  think  she  is  pretty  wonderful, 
having  selected  her  FPA  Sweetheart, 
Football  Secretary,  and  Class  Favorite. 
It’s  her  winning  smile  and  sjiarkling  eyes 
that  give  her  the  Number  1  spot  on  the 
local  hit  parade. 

Besides  the  modeling  studies  she  has 
been  taking  recently,  she  likes  to  collect 
dishes  and  glass  slippers. 

Her  mea.surements  are,  height  5'1", 
weight  100,  bust  32",  waist  24",  hips  32", 
thigh  17^^",  calf  12",  and  ankle  7%". 

Have  You  Written  for  Your  Official 
Kntry  Blank? 


A  Champ  at  12 


Mary  Jana  Wait,  12-yaar  old  of  Rick- 
reall,  Oregon,  won  championship  in 
Junior  Division  over  twelve  other 
girls  on  December  8,  1950,  at  tlje 
annual  Washington  Northwest  baton 
twirling  contest.  She  is  in  the  7th 
grade.  Last  spring  she  was  featured 
at  intermission  time  on  the  annual 
Salem,  Oregon,  Elk's  Club  Majorette 
Contest,  held  each  spring  for  the 
Willamette  Valley  area.  This  was  in 
March,  1950.  She  has  done  consider¬ 
able  twirling  and  flag  work  through¬ 
out  the  Willamette  Valley,  especially 
at  Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  pro¬ 
grams.  She  is  the  pupil  of  Raymond 
A.  Carl.  Also,  a  dance  pupil  at  the 
Paul  Armstrong  Studio  of  Salem. 
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lotoa  Twirling 


Fosfnr*  .  Beauty  .  Paisa  .  Qraea 


WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautifui  Baton  Twirier  ? 


H«r«  art  fh*  Fabruary  baaufiat  talactad  by  tha  judgat  for  fur- 
thar  contidarafion  in  fha  saarch  for  Amarica't  Mott  Baautiful 
Baton  Twirlar  of  1951.  (Uppar  laft)  Alica  Partin,  who  plays  first 
trombona  in  tha  Lakaland,  Florida,  High  School  Band.  (Upper 


right)  Jo  Anno  Bagby,  who  it  a  fina  clarinatist  in  tha  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  at  Laramie,  Wyoming.  (Lower  laft)  Gloria 
Root  from  Julatburg,  Colorado.  (Lower  right)  Sharon  Lord,  who 
plays  trumpet  in  tha  Crosby,  Taiat,  High  School  Band.  Musicians 
do  make  good  twirlars. 
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A  Visit  With  Your  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Band  and  Orchestra 


The  Violin 

(Begins  0)1  page  7) 

educators  who  are  fully  aware  of  the 
situation  and  fully  realize  its  gravity. 
Fortunately  there  are  those  who  strive 
to  better  all  conditions  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  To  them,  we  owe  prog¬ 
ress,  great  or  otherwise.  It  is  to  the 
thousands  of  contented  followers  of 
general  trends  that  an  appeal  must  lie 
made. 

More  conscientious  guidance  of  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  attempted  with  empha¬ 
sis  upon  practical  values.  Pseudo- 
artistic  nonsense  must  be  dispensed 
with  as  well  as  the  imposition  of 
sterotyped  academic  opinions.  Search 
for  thorough,  brief,  speedy,  factual, 
more  far-reaching  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Give  up  the  blind  faith  in  a 
tried  and  true  hand-me-down,  the  ex¬ 
pected  magic  of  tradition.  Try  in¬ 
stead  a  thorough  practical  training 
embracing  the  individual  needs  and 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  times,  a 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


training  in  basic  scientific  facts  of  the 
craft  allowing  for  creative  endeavor 


Bass  clarinetists  frequently  ask  me 
what  I  deem  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  good  bass  clarinet  playing. 
Taking  for  granted  that  a  musician 
has  acquired  a  fine  tone  and  adequate 
technique,  undoubtedly  the  next  thing 
in  importance  so  far  as  artistic  per¬ 
formance  is  concerned  is  “phrasing.” 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  instru¬ 
ments,  consequently,  the  musician  who 
makes  a  real  effort  to  phrase  prop¬ 
erly  is  well  on  the  road  to  artistry. 

Music,  or  the  language  of  music,  has 
a  tendency  to  tear  itself  away  and 
become  a  secludeik.  art,  carrying  its 
many  mysteries  with  it.  Too  often, 
the  practical  and  structural  learnings 

★  ★  ★ 


and  development  of  the  individuality. 
Needs  change  with  the  times.  Acquaint 
yourself  with  these  needs  and  meet 
them  with  up-to-date  methods  and  sin¬ 
cere  personal  interest.  It  can  be  done. 
It  must  be  done  or  future  standards 
may  well  fall  below  even  those  of 
present  day  mediocrity. 


in  music  are  forgotten.  The  teacher 
fails  to  stress  to  the  pupil  that  music 
or  a  sheet  of  music  is  not  just  a  maze 
of  notes  and  bar  lines,  but  a  compo¬ 
sition  which  is  made  up  of  phrases 
that  can  be  compared  to  an  English 
composition. 

We  have  periods,  commas,  quota¬ 
tions,  etc.,  in  music  as  well.  We 
wouldn’t  think  of  saying,  “I  am  go¬ 
ing,”  then  stop,  take  a  deep  breath 
and  finish  off  with,  “home.”  Yet  we 
do  precisely  that  every  day  in  playing 
music.  We  see  a  group  of  notes  in  a 
bar  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
phrase  starts  on  the  first  note  and 
ends  on  the  last  note  of  the  bar  line. 
To  further  the  confusion,  many  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  use  the  phrase  line  from 
bar  to  bar,  thus  forcing  the  per- 


£aAA.  QiahinjiL 

By  S/Sgf.  E/vin  Clearfield,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 
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to  produce  a  full,  round  tone  with  a 
French  lay. 

This  is  incorrect.  With  the  short 
lay  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  tone 
as  broad  as  can  be  obtained  on  a 
longer  and  more  open  facing,  and. 
most  important,  of  finer  and  better 
carrying  quality.  Crescendos  and 


former  to  say  “I  am  going”  take  a 
deep  breath,  and  say,  “home.”  Sounds 
humorous,  but  let’s  check  ourselves 
and  see  whether  we  understand  what 
a  phrase  is. 

We  have  a  sentence  in  music  just  as 
we  have  a  sentence  in  English  com¬ 
position.  Within  that  sentence  we 
may  have  one  or  more  plirases.  These 
phrases  should  be  worked  out  sepa¬ 
rately  and  each  one  understood,  then 
put  together.  A  correctly  used  phrase 
makes  the  performer  sound  like  an 
artist. 

The  difference  between  a  good  musi¬ 
cian  and  a  poor  one  lies  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  phrasing  or  feeling.  Call 
it  whatever  you  will,  even  good  taste. 
With  a  good  understanding  of  phras¬ 
ing.  one  should  be  able  to  get  the  same 
feeling  out  of  music  that  an  artist 
does. 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  the  re¬ 
cording  of  a  great  artist  playing  your 
instrument  and  then  make  the  remark. 
“Oh  how  beautifully  he  plays,  what 
feeling,  what  musicianship."  With  a 
little  bit  of  work,  we  can  make  the 
phrase  sound  just  as  beautiful  as  the 
artist  can.  Students  studying  Shake¬ 
speare  go  to  the  theatre  and  find  the 
same  problem  that  we  do  when  we 
go  to  hear  an  artist  perform. 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 


ARINET 


Now  made  in  natural 
wood  exclusively  .  .  . 
i  and  kept  in  its  native 
I  brown  color.  Inner 
I  core  grenadilla  gives 
■  Martin  Freres  the 
1  world’s  most  precise 
clarinet  bore.  An- 
L  ■  chored  posts  elimi- 
nate  post  “jit- 
K9  ters”,  prevent 
lock^  keys. 


/ffiMtrafsrf 
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CompWu  Outfit 
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By  George  L.  Diefx, 
Principal  Clarinefisf, 
U,  S.  Air  Force  Band 


The  first  hurdle  that  confronts  the 
young  student  is  the  mouthpiece. 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  facings  on  mouth¬ 
pieces.  Most  modern  clarinetists  use 
the  French  lay  because  they  can  get 
better  results  with'  less  effort. 

If  j/ou  decide  to  change  from  a  long, 
open  mouthpiece  to  the  shorter 
French  lay,  don’t  expect  a  miracle 
to  happen  overnight.  With  a  little 
patience  and  conscientious  practice 
you  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
change. 

The  short  (slightly  opened  at  the 
top )  French  lay  should  be  played 
with  the  lower  lip  covering  the  teeth, 
and  the  upper  teeth  resting  lightly 
on  the  mouthpiece,  for  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  The  lips  should  fit 
around  the  mouthpiece  with  just 
enough  pressure  to  keep  the  air  from 
escaping.  If  you  use  too  much  pres¬ 
sure,  it  will  not  only  cause  the  teeth 
to  cut  into  your  lower  lip,  but  will 
choke  the  tone,  and  cause  the  clarinet 
to  play  out  of  tune. 

Many  students  and  teachers  have 
the  impression  that  it  is  impossible 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  'They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at*  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  “better  your  per¬ 
formance’’  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


Me  eeed  to  pay 
mere  tor  ANY 
profouiooal 

CUUNtri 


Martin  Freraa 
eeteloc  thowa  Bl) 
ciarioats,  alto  and 
bam  clarinet,  oboe 
and  EnsKih  horn. 


Sole  dutributoTt 


Buegeleisen 

AND 

Jac(^son.^c. 
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diminuendos  can  be  produced  with 
);reater .  facility  and  less  embouchure 
pressure  than  with  the  long  lay. 

When,  and  if  you  make  the  change¬ 
over  from  the  long,  open  facing  to 
the  French  lay.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  place  the  mouthpiece  a  little  far¬ 
ther  in  the  mouth. 

In  using  the  long,  open  facing,  the 
player  is  compelled  to  use  more  lip 
pressure  as  the  reed  does  not  vibrate, 
nor  does  the  tone  start  until  it  is 
pressed  to  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  mouthpiece.  Instead  of  placing 
this  burden  on  the  lips,  why  not  use 
a  shorter  lay,  and  save  this  unneces¬ 
sary  exertion  and  fatigue  in  playing? 


New-Formula 

HOLTON 

INSTRUMENT  OILS 

'^Better  than  ever" 


More  than  fifty  years  of  continuing  research 
in  band  instrument  lubricants  stand  behind 
this  HOLTON  New-Formula  Instrument  Oil. 
It  has  proven  its  superiority  through  over  six 
months  market  testing. 

Here’s  why  the  new  Holton  Oil  can  offer  you 
greater  protection  to  your  instruments. 

•  Greater  Adherence  —  Spreads  faster,  clings  better 
to  highly  polished  valves  and  slides. 

•  Improved  Cleaning  —  Helps  dissolve  and  flush 
away  corrosion  and  dirt. 

•  Longer  Lasting  —  Sturdier  “body"  retards 
vaporUing. 

•  Better  Lubrication  —  Non-drying  protective  film 
prevents  metal  to  metal  contact,  reduces  friction. 

•  Clean,  pleasant  odor,  uniform  consistency. 

•  Choice  of  Applicators  —  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  or 
Oil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 

Buy  a  bottle  of  New  Formula  Holton  Oil 
^  today  at  your  Holton  Dealer — for  better 
instrument  protection  and  easier  action. 

^  Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  Church  Street  llkhom,  Wiscemin 
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Some  Answers  to  Questions 


By  M/Sgf.  Joseph  Freni, 
Principal  French  Hornisf 

QUESTION :  I  am  interested  in 
strengthening  my  high  register.  What 
exercises  would  you  recommend? 

ANSWER:  Some  very  good  exer¬ 
cises  for  building  up  the  high  register 
are  those  by  Gallay,  H.  Kling,  and 
Maxime  Alphonse. 

QUESTION :  Is  It  advisable  to  take 
the  valves  out  of  the  horn  in  order  to 
clean  them? 

ANSWER:  It  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  entire  valve  in  order  to 
clean  it  except  when  it  is  so  corroded 
that  it  is  stuck  firmly.  Ordinary  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  horn  by  running  water 
through  it  should  be  enough  to  also 
clean  the  valves.  Be  sure  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  oil  is  used  when  oiling  valves. 

QUESTION:  Which  is  the  easiest 
way  to  transpose  E  Flat  horn? 

ANSWER :  There  are  two  ways  to 
transpose.  One  is  use  of  clefs  while 
the  other  is  by  interval.  I  find  that 
transposing  by  interval  is  easiest. 
Some  players  find  the  use  of  clefs  to 
be  more  practical.  In  the  case  of  the 
E  Flat  horn  which  is  one  of  the 
easiest  transpositions,  you  merely  read 
everything  one  whole  tone  lower  than 
written.  Remember,  however,  that  one 
whole  tone  lower  than  C  is  R  Flat 
and  from  F  is  E  Flat. 


CHIRON 


EBONITE  CLARINET 


Guaranteed — $I  18.00 

Complete  with 
5-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


To  Satisfy  Cvsry  Quality 
and  Prieo  Demand 
mauataetarsd  by 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 


Please  Mention 
The  School  Musician 
When  Writing 


Test  Passages  to  Help  You 
Select  Your  New  Woodwinds 


.  .  .  Mod*  in  Franc*  of  th*  fin*U  grown 
Fr*nch  can*.  For  boltor  ton*,  ut* 
VIBRATORS,  th*  r**d«  with  th*  famouf 
groov*t. 

10  Diff*r*nt  ttr*ngtht,  from  No.  1  toft 
to  No.  SW  hard. 

Ask  your  dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadwoy,  N.Y.C. 
Drru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  available. 


Booklet  "S"  contains  carefully  annotated 
ten  psstegei,  for  checking  your  present  instru¬ 
ment.  Also  a  revealing  analysis  of  the  amazing 
new  Leblanc  Symphonie  clarinet. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today — learn  why 
more  muticiuns  change  to  Leblanc  than  to  any 
other  artist  clarinet. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jaadh  tha  Solo  Sjuzm 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannauaa 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  Well,  it’s  Feb¬ 
ruary  again  and  I  suppose  you  brass 
players  of  the  schools  of  America  are 
all  busily  engaged  in  the  concert  band 
season  “ironing  out”  selections  for 
contests,  festivals,  and  for  spring  con¬ 
certs. 

Now  for  answers  to  some  of  the 
many  questions. 


Question:  How  many  trombones 
should  be  used  in  a  band  of  60  players? 

Answer:  Opinions  vary,  but  I  would 
suggest  not  less  than  four,  with  two 
playing  first  part,  one  on  second  and 
one  on  third.  The  maximum  number 
should  be  six  with  two  on  each  part. 

Question:  How  many  baritones 
should  be  used  in  a  band  of  80  players? 


Answer:  Some  directors  do  not  care 
for  more  than  two,  but  personally  I 
use  five  without  overbalance  in  bari¬ 
tone  volume.  I  seat  them  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  band  too,  the  third  row 
from  the  front. 

Question:  How  many  basses  should 
be  used  in  an  80  piece  band? 

Answer;  This  depends  upon  the 
volume  or  fullness  of  tone  used  by 
each  player.  I  use  six  sousaphones, 
three  BB()  and  three  Eb;  however, 
four  BBb  to  ratio  of  two  would 
probably  be  better. 

Question:  How  many  cornets  and 
trumpets  should  be  used  in  an  80 
piece  concert  band,  and  how  many 
on  each  part? 

Answer:  The  ideal  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  cornets  and  two 
trumpets  distributed  on  the  parts  as 
follows:  two  solo  cornets,  one  first 
cornet,  two  second  cornets,  two  third 
cornets,  and  one  fourth  cornet,  one 
first  trumpet,  and  one  second  trumpet. 

In  arrangements  which  have  no  parts 
for  fourth  cornet,  put  that  player  on 
third  part,  and,  if  the  arrangement 
does  not  have  separate  solo  and  first 
cornet  parts,  the  first  cornet  player 
may  play  second  part. 

Question:  How  many  French  Horns 
should  be  used  in  a  band  of  80 
players? 

Answer:  The  minimum  should  be 
four  horns,  but  I  suggest  six  to  eight. 

If  eight  are  used,  the  distribution 
should  be  as  follows;  two  double 
(BBj)  and  F  Horns)  playing  first  part, 
two  single  F  Horns  on  second  part, 
two  F  Horns  on  third  part,  and  two 
F  Horns  on  fourth  part. 

Question:  How  should  the  trom¬ 
bone  be  held? 

Answer:  Grasp  the  trombone  so 
that  the  weight  is  supported  entirely 
with  the  palm  and  end  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right 
hand  free  to  work  the  slide.  Hold  the 
trombone  out  straight,  never  slanting 
toward  the  floor.  Work  the  slide  with 
the  thumb,  first  and  second  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  Keep  the  wrist  flexible 
and  move  the  slide  with  a  quick  but 
relaxed  movement. 

Question:  How  should  the  cornet 
(trumpet)  be  held? 

Answer:  Support  the  Instrument 
with  the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right 
hand  free  to  work  the  valves.  Hold 
the  cornet  straight  out  and  not  slant¬ 
ing  toward  the  floor.  Angle  the  valves 
about  40*  to  the  right,  so  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  may  push  them  downward 
and  not  sidewise  without  raising  the 
right  arm  too  high  in  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  position.  Place  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cornet  valves  where  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  valves  meet. 


CHARACTER 


Just  as  character  is  reflected  in  the  face  and  actions  a  man,  so 
is  the  intrinsic  character  of  William  Frank  Band  Instruments  evident 
in  the  appearance  and  performance  of  every  horn  bearing  this  re¬ 
spected  name.  Essentially,  it  is  the  result  of  complete  honesty  in 
upholding  the  ideals  and  traditions  established  by  the  founders  of 
the  company  more  than  40  years  ago.  It  reveals  Itself  in  a  certain 
perfection  of  detail,  an  extra  degree  of  handcraftsmanship,  that 
gives  the  owner  more  for  his  money— more  in  looks,  tone,  progress, 
pleasure  and  pride.  You  Can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 
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Question :  How  should  the  cornet 
and  trombone  mouthpieces  be  placed? 

Afiawer:  Place  the  mouthpiece  in 
center  of  both  lips  vertically  and  hori¬ 
zontally,  unless  you  have  protruding 
teeth  or  some  other  physical  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  center  placement. 
Then  you  may  move  the  mouthpiece  a 
little  up  or  down,  right  or  left,  until 
you  find  the  place  where  you  can  get 
the  best  quality  of  tone  and  playing 
response  in  all  registers. 

Question:  Should  the  lips  be  tight 
or  loose? 

An$u:er:  Form  the  lips  as  in  say¬ 
ing  “m”  after  shifting  your  jaws  until 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  close  about 
even.  The  lips  are  looser  for  low 
notes,  tighter  for  extremely  high 
notes. 

Question:  Where  should  the  tongue 
be  placed  for  attacking  the  tone? 

Answer:  This  depends  upon  the 
range  of  the  tone  and  the  quality  of 
attack  desired.  For  attacking  the 
middle  register,  second  line  G  treble 
clef,  on  cornet  or  fourth  line  F  bass 
clef,  on  trombone,  I  suggest  tonguing 
from  the  tip  of  upper  teeth  or  upper 
lip,  depending  upon  how  brilliant  you 
want  the  attack.  For  higher  tones 
the  tongue  strikes  a  little  higher  and 
for  lower  tones  a  little  lower.  The 
sharp,  loud  attack  is  produced  usually 
from  the  tip  of  the  upper  lip,  while 
the  soft,  broad  and  rounder  attack 
is  produced  by  tonguing  higher  to¬ 
ward  broad  side  of  upper  teeth. 

Question:  How  should  the  brass 
performer  stop  the  tones? 

Answer:  Release  the  flow  of  breath, 
or  simply  stop  blowing.  Do  not  cut 
off  the  breath  with  the  tongue. 

Question:  What  range  should  a  cor¬ 
net  player  possess  before  placing  him 
on  solo  or  first  parts? 

Answer:  During  the  old  days  about 
1880  when  the  Marine  Band  was  under 
the  direction  of  John  Phillip  Sousa, 
they  had  to  import  the  cornet  soloist 
from  England  or  France  to  And  one 
who  could  play  notes  above  the  staff. 
If  this  soloist  played  a  high  A  above 
the  staff  in  his  solo,  musicians  talked 
about  it  for  miles  around,  while  to¬ 
day  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  high 
school  lads  play  high  C,  D  and  even 
E  and  think  little  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  first  cornet  player  should 
be  able  to  play  without  pressure  up 
to  high  C  above  the  staff  and  get  a 
full  tone  down  to  C  below  the  staff. 

Question:  What  special  abilities  are 
desirable  of  second,  third  and  fourth 
cornet  players? 

Answer:  Excellent  readers  should 
be  used  on  second,  third  and  fourth 
parts  because  these  parts  are  not 
melodic  and  often  are  difficult  to  read. 
These  players  should  possess  a  quick, 
accurate  eye  for  reading  rhythms  as 


^  Top-Flight  Trombonist 
PRZrZSS 

TROMBONE  . 
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From  varied  I 

experience  in  broadcast- 
recording,  concert 

and  popular  jbw/ 

FREDDIE  OHMS  knows 
the  flawless  performance 
tone  brilliance,  power  re- 
tponse  you 

HOLTON  Trombone.  has 

played  his  such 

famous  leaders 

field,  Russ  Case,  Fred  Waring,  . 

Kay  Kyser,  and  others. 

Once  you  try  one,  you’ll  quickly  see 

why  the  leaders  choose  a  HOLTON  Trombone. 

Prove  to  yourself  why  — 

frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  Church  Street 
ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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Equalized  resistance 
explains  why  a  Martin  is 
easier  on  the  embouchure  . . .  give 
the  cornetist  staying  power!  Try 
a  Martin  and  see  for  yourself  how 
it  helps  both  your  range  and 
endurance.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Doubia  fined  QloMhoom 
fioMDon . . .  Ohoe 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Donvor  2,  Colorado 


First  of  all  1  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
John  Beckerman,  Instructor  at  the  Van- 
dercook  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  his  "Can  You  Top  This  Bassoon  Class 
Picture"  in  the  December,  1960,  issue. 
Haven’t  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Beckerman  personally  but  I  do  know  of 
his  fine  work.  Any  person  that  is  as  in¬ 
terested  in  double  reeds  as  he  is  a  col¬ 
league  of  mine  whether  I  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  or  not.  As  you  know,  my  motto 
has  always  been  "more  and  better  double 
reed  players.”  Whatever  it  takes  to  make 
them,  I’m  for  It.  Congratulations  Mr. 
Beckerman  on  your  fine  classes. 

Now  I  want  to  let  you  In  on  a  little 
.secret  too.  Just  in  order  to  prove  a  good 
point. 

The  title  page  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  January,  1951,  issue,  shows  a  pic¬ 


ture  of  the  Canadian-American  School 
Oirls  Band  which  toured  Canada  and  the 
United  States  this  past  summer. 

Miss  Barbara  Hoyt  of  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
first  bassoonist  with  this  wonderful  or¬ 
ganisation  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit, 
as  do  all  the  meml>ers  of  this  group.  I 
can  understand  such  a  person  as  Barbara 
filling  her  position  in  this  group.  She  is 
a  very  hard  worker,  willing  to  accept  any 
information  or  suggestion  that  may  Im¬ 
prove  her  playing  as  a  bassoonist.  She  is 
a  very  lovely  person.  ’This  I  know  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  student  of  mine.  Barbara 
traveled  from  Pueblo  to  Denver  and  return 
each  time  she  had  a  lesson — a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  1  don’t 
remember  any  lessons  that  would  even 
suggest  being  poor.  The  person  who  ac¬ 
complishes  something  is  the  person  who 


is  sincere  in  his  efforts.  And  Barbara  is 
that  person. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  back  to 
Mr.  Beckerman.  I  stated  at  the  beginning, 
"I  haven’t  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Beckerman  personally.”  However,  as 
a  colleague,  I  know  Mr.  Beckerman  is 
sincere  in  kia  efforts.  Otherwise  he  couldn’t 
be  as  successful  as  he  is. 

Now  combine  the  efforts  of  teacher  and 
student  along  the  same  line  and  j/oa  have 
a  team. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Thompson 
of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  on  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  promoting  the  Canadian-American 
School  Girls  Band.  Personally,  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  move,  and  he  Is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Also,  let  me  say,  unless  Mr. 
Thompson  reads  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
he  wouldn’t  know  me  from  Adam.  I  have 
never  met  the  man,  but  I  admire  him  for 
his  efforts  extended  toward  this  band.  He 
had  an  idea  and  he  believed  in  it.  His 
efforts  are  extended  sincerely  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  his  purpose.  Hence,  it  is 
successful. 

The  main  point  I’m  trying  to  bring 
forth  is  this:  if  the  teacher  understand.^ 
his  subject  and  is  sincere  in  giving  it  to 
his  students,  and  the  students  are  sincere 
in  their  efforts  in  accepting  and  exercis¬ 
ing  the  program  outlined,  success  is  bound 
to  be  forthcoming.  (Continued  next  page} 


Mr.  Walker's  Column 

(Continued  from  preceding  page} 
the  second  and  third  cornet  parts  are 
often  written  on  one  staff  with  upper 
and  lower  notes  on  the  same  stem, 
which  makes  reading  of  both  parts 
slow  and  tedious. 


The  second  cornet  player  should  be 
able  to  reach  as  high  as  G  above  the 
staff.  The  third  and  fourth  cornetists 
should  be  skilled  in  playing  extremely 
low  notes,  as  low  as  low  G  and  F 
sharp  below  the  staff,  with  fullness 
and  beauty  of  tone,  which  is  a  skilled 


musical  accomplishment. 

Question:  What  is  the  best  size 
mouthpiece  for  the  cornetist  playing 
third  and  fourth  parts? 

Answer:  The  large  inside,  or  deep 
cup,  variety  which  has  a  comfortable 
rim.  With  the  system  of  numbers 
used  by  most  mouthpiece  manufac¬ 
turers,  this  would  be  size  No.  1  mouth¬ 
piece. 

Question:  What  should  the  brass 
performer  practice  to  develop  range 
and  endurance? 

Answer:  Long,  sustained  tones 
played  extremely  soft,  beginning  in 
the  middle  register  and  ascendin^, 
and  descending  chromatically  every 
other  note  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down,  so  as  to  rest  the  lip  by  playing 
a  lower  note  every  other  note.  Each 
note  should  be  sustained  for  at  least 
20  to  30  seconds  as  soft  as  you  can 
play  without  letting  the  tone  break. 
After  about  ten  minutes  of  these  long 
tones,  the  playing  of  soft  lip  slurs 
should  follow  using  intervals  of  per¬ 
fect  fourths,  major  sixths  and  then 
the  octave  slurs.  Rest  the  lips  when 
they  become  tired  and  do  not  play  the 
slurs  any  higher  than  you  can  play 
softly  without  extreme  pressure  on  the 
mouthpiece. 

Next  in  your  practice  should  come 
the  soft  playing  of  several  slow,  legato 
songs.  If  this  type  of  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  regularly  each  day  without 
missing  a  day  does  not  build  range 
and  endurance,  then  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  your  embrouchure  is  not 
used  correctly  or  that  you  are  using 
excessive  pressure  on  the  mouthpiece. 

We  will  have  some  more  questions 
and  answers  next  month.  Keep  writ¬ 
ing  me  about  your  problems. 


"  'tlUich,  S 


USED  BY 
AMERICA’S 
CREATEST 
MUSICIANS 


•  From  the  Academy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $250.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CU. 

Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Barbara  Hoyt,  Baitoonitt 
Canadian-Amarican  School  Girit  Band 
(Saa  Covar  January  1951  Itsua) 

Now  this  point  comes  to  mind ;  some 
students  are  more  talented  than  others. 
This  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  This 
is  a  reason  for  citing  Barbara.  In  some 
respects  Barbara  doesn’t  have  natural  tal¬ 
ent.  She  has  a  beautiful  sound  and  has 
developed  a  very  definite  set  of  finders. 
However,  she  has  ab.soIutely  no  natural 
sense  of  count  or  rhythm.  This  had  to  be 
developed  mechanically. 

When  she  auditioned  for  the  Canadian- 
American  School  Girls  Band,  her  sense  of 
rhythm  alone  could  have  disqualified  her. 
However,  her  determination  to  make  2 
and  2  make  4,  mechanical  as  it  was, 
proved  to  be  of  great  advantage.  Barbara 
is  never  at  ease  rhythmically,  and  I’d  bet 
my  last  dollar  you  would  have  a  difficult 
time  in  catching  her  off  guard  on  this 
point,  simply  because  she  knows  and  un¬ 
derstands  it  is  a  weak  point  with  her  and 
she  is  always  alert  to  it.  Had  this  not 
been  pointed  out  to  her  and  had  she  not 
.spent  hours  of  drilling  on  it,  she  would 
never  have  played  bassoon  with  the  Cana- 
dian-Amerlcan  School  Girls  Band.  So 
sincere  was  her  desire  that  she  overcame 
this  one  weak  point. 

Believe  me,  when  I  heard  that  she  had 
placed  as  First  Bassoon  with  the  Band 
I  cried  for  Joy  and  I  know  she  did.  All 
this  goes  to  prove  that  if  both  student 
and  teacher  are  sincere  In  their  efforts, 
the  student  can’t  go  too  far  wrong.  This 
I  prove  to  myself  over  and  over  and  to 
my  students  every  school  quarter.  Some 
students  have  difficulty  in  tone  production, 
others  in  the  mechanics  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  others  rhythmically.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  when  these  weaknesses  are  pointed 
out  to  the  student  and  the  required 
amount  of  hard  work,  and  I  do  mean  hard 
work,  is  exercised  in  correcting  them,  only 
then  are  they  overcome. 

Always  remember  the  teacher  and  the 
student  are  a  team.  One  without  the 

Please  me>i«o)i  THE 


other  is  of  very  little  significance.  Such 
outstanding  personalities  as  Mr.  Becker- 
man  and  Mr.  Thompson  know  this.  I’m 
certain  Barbara  knows  dt.  I’m  also  cer¬ 
tain  your  teacher,  whoever  she  or  he  may 
be,  is  aware  of  it.  Are  all  students  aware 
of  It? 

I  am  not  trying  to  promote  Barbara  as 
an  outstanding  performer ;  there  are  many 
who  play  as  much  and  more  than  she. 
However,  I  do  believe  her  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  one  who  places  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  teammate  (her  teacher)  as 
well  as  in  her  own  efforts.  Her  objective 
is  to  become  a  good  basiioonist,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  .she  will.  She  is  not 
one  to  give  up  easily. 

Barbara  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  before  Joining  the 
Canadian-American  School  Girls  Band. 
Since  her  summer  tour  with  the  Band  she 
has  entered  the  University  of  Denver  as 
a  Freshman. 

Had  good  intentions  of  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  fingerings  for  scales  and  required 
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• . .  the  Double  Reed 
Instrument  is  a  single 
Instrument  business. 
Remember,  Linton 
Grenodillo  wood 
Oboes  ore  crack* 
proof  guaranteed. 
Wrif  tor 
tMil  Catalog 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
MAKERS  OF  FINE  OBOES  AND  BASSOONS 


changes  of  fingerings  for  certain  tones  of 
each  scale  when  these  tones  become  con¬ 
nected  as  intervals.  This  will  wait  until 
next  month.  I  felt  that  this  was  an  op¬ 
portune  time  to  put  over  an  extremely 
important  point.  I  feel  that  both  Mr. 
Beckerman  and  Mr.  Thompson  will  agree 
with  this.  Sometimes  I  hope  to  meet 
both  of  these  fine  gentlemen  and  exchange 
views.  Again  congratulations  to  both 
of  them  in  their  efforts  and  success. 

To  you  students  and  teachers  of  the  bas¬ 
soon  who  have  inquired  as  to  when  the 
article  on  the  Physical  Construction  of 
the  Bassoon  is  forthcoming,  it  is  forth¬ 
coming  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  Oboe 
materials  out  of  the  way.  Thank.s  so 
much  for  your  interest  in  this  particular 
subject. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
lABOSLAV  -JERRY"  CIMERA  aS?*’ 

OBd  EBNEST  PECHIM'S  HECOBDED  oad  Teachat 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Pachln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Cimera’e  Star  Puplle 
Write  lor  Free  Folder  lERBY  CIMERA,  •»  Home  Ave..  Oak  Park.  lUinela 


Free  to  Clarinetists! 

Distinguished  Leblanc  Artist 
Reveals  Formula  for  Good 
Embouchure/  Tone  Production 

Mr.  Napoleon  Cermioara,  clarinetist  with 
the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic-Sympuony  Orchestra, 
has  written  authoritative  booklets  on  Tbt  CUr- 
imt  Etnbouchurst  and  Principltj  of  Clttrintt 
Tone  Prodnction.  Available  free  of  charge  to 
clarinetists,  teachers  and  band  directors. 

O.  LIBLANC  CO.,  KINOSHA  3,  WIS. 


TRUMPET  METHOD 

Noa-froMtaro  Systam 

Proqrotsively  reduces  physical  and  tech¬ 
nical  obstacles.  Excellent  for  building  tone, 
technique,  flexibility,  etc.  $2.00. 

ARTHUR  W.  MeCOY 
P.  O.  Rei  4Bi  Chicago  90,  IlliseU 


FIVE  FAVORITE  BAND 
MARCHES 

Solid,  Snappy,  Melodious,  Practical 

•THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  (Official 
ON  THE  SQUARE  (The  ORIGINAL  arr. 

By  FTtANK  PANELLA) 
•OUR  HGHTING  MEN 
THE  ANTI-AIR  CRAFT 
AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD 

Contains:  "America,"  Chorus  of  "Red, 
White  and  Blue,"  and  "America,  The 
Beautiful,"  in  'Singable'  Keys. 

Band  at  $1.25  each 
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-h  Simp.  1st  Violin. 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 


Just  slip  the  back  or  edge  of  your  music 
into  the  machine,  turn  the  handle  and  you 
have  a  tough,  wrinkle-proof  edge  or  back 
that  will  not  tear.  Places  a  permanent  back 
and  edge  on'  choral,  band,  orchestra  music, 
conductors’  scores,  etc.  H"  tape  (t  rolls  per 
can)  $1.73  per  roll,  tape  (2  rolls  per 
can)  $1.97  per  roll.  “Scotch”  Music  Edger 
$1$.7&.  Oraer  by  mail. 


$1$.7&.  Order  by  mail. 

"REEDCONDITIONER** 

“Raodconditioflar''  takas  three  clarinet  or  two 
tasophona  reads,  holds  them  firmly  on  a  flat 

filastic  surface  so  that  they  dnr  without  warp- 
ng,  splitting,  or  crackingl  .SO  each. 


T'riisl'ii’SAPHOR* 

tNAIR-STAMO 


Patent  Applied  for 


•  Supports  oU  aiaea  and  makas  of  Souso- 
pbonos. 

•  Adjuatabla  to  all  aiso  playera. 

•  Player  ails  in  normal  and  approved 
manner. 

•  InatrumanI  ia  kept  in  ila  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

•  Sorvoa  oa  rack  whan  iiulrumant  ia  no) 
in  uao. 

■  A  muat  lor  beginner  or  girl  aouaapbeniat. 

School  Price  $29.95  eo. 


SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

Pocket  Slse 

Can  be  played  on  either  side.  The  rubber 
side  is  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
tide  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analyiing  the 
rudiments. 

leginnert  prefer  the  composition,  because  the 
sticks  bounce  more  easily  and  the  tone  It 
crisp  and  clear.  $1.25  eo. 


PORTAILE,  COLUkPSIILE  RISERS 

For  chorutat,  lands,  Orchestra.  plywood 
— steel  automatic  friction  braces.  Standard 
eighteen  section  riser.  Accommodates  M-7S 


players.  400%  saving  on  storaga  space. 
Standard  thrae-stap  riser  for  standing  chorus 
accommodates  IS-I$  singers. 


accommodates  IS-I$  singers. 

Alto  *  Non-Collaptiblo  Player  I  Snare  Drum 
Stands  *  Conductor  Batons  *  Pad  Straps. 
For  Mora  Information  Wrifo— 
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d(ei  TJh  CbtMotth 
yowi  J-Lds  QwLdJtioJU 


Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 
957  South  Corone  St., 
Denver  9,  Colorado 

Via  Cnieis  that  he 

Story  and  Music  by  A4r.  fair  .  . 

Dr.  Georges  Delmonti,  Detroit,  Mich- 

the  fact 

igan  has  written  us  as  foliows:  It  was 

only  last  Sunday  evening  that  I  heard  ro 

in  Dioouv 

an  unaccompanied  Flute  Solo  played 
over  the  radio.  It  was  called  Via  h* 

Crucis  and  you  (Mr.  Fair)  were  given  h^^I^an 

credit  for  both  compositior  and  nar¬ 
ration  preceding  it.  Should  you  see  fit 
to  tell  the  story  that  prompted  you  to  rti^ 

write  this  number  I  feel  sure  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  be  in-  J*^**^!*^ 
terested  in  it.  It  was  beautifully  ren-  u  y  on 

dered  by  both  Narrator  and  Flutist.  o 

invoi  V0O 

Even  though  I  have  been  out  of  school 
for  four  years,  I  never  miss  reading 
your  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI-  ‘•’iend  fo 
CIAN.  You  folks — meaning  all  of  you 

1  n6r6 

who  contribute  to  Mr.  Shepherd’s  ef- 

51.1  fli 

forts  to  help  musicians  all  over  this  .  ’ 
country — must  be  a  happy  lot. 

Answer:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Delmonti, 

T^ilGSG  86' 

for  your  fine  letter.  Am  glad  to  have  *  ^  . 

your  suggestion  so  here  goes  for  the  . 

would  h 

story. 

the  averi 

Synopsii  ..„„j 

It  was  while  on  a  hiking  trip  in  a 
most  remote  and  almost  inaccessible 
wilderness  in  New  Mexico  that  my  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  huge  cross 
clearly  silhouetted  against  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Upon  making 
inquiry  of  our  old  Mexican  guide,  I 
learned  something  of  the  Penitentes. 

Very  often  the  Penitentes  are  spoken 
of  as  Indians,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  truly  Spanish  speaking  Amer¬ 
icans  whose  descendants  came  into 
this  country  at  about  the  time  of  Cor¬ 
onado,  some  four  hundred  years  ago. 

At  Easter  time  of  each  year  these 
people  hold  a  ceremonial  called  The 
Rites  of  the  Penetentes.  This  cere- 
monial — which  oft  times  amounts  to  a 
crucifixion  —  has  been  witnessed  by  PHHI 
very  few  other  than  participants. 

Note;  This  Ceremonial — when  enacted 
by  those  who  are  determined  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  Crucifixion,  or  at  least 
nearly  so — is  prohibited  by  the  U.  S. 

Government.  Just  why  this  should  be  I 
really  do  not  understand.  If  one  truly 
desires  to  give  up  his  earthly  abode  by  s  yam 

the  way  of  being  Crucified — ^because  he  JlJIwI 

honestly  feels  that  it  is  the  greatest  ■■H 
gift  that  he  can  offer  for  the  religious 
advancement  of  his  people,  then  I  feel 


that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Just  contrast  that — if  you  will — with 
the  fact  that  even  today  many  of  our 
young  men  have  given  up  their  lives 
in  bloody  battles  over  in  Korea,  for  far 
lesser  values.  Now,  having  said  that. 
I  feel  that  I  must  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  no  pacifist,  that  I  have  seen 
some  tough  times  in  military  duty, 
and  that  should  any  occasion  arise  de¬ 
manding,  or  even  asking  for  further 
co-operation,  that  I  will  be  most  cheer¬ 
fully  “on  the  Job”.  But  there,  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  all  of  that.  We  are  all  so 
involved  in  this  Korean  situation  that 
it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  greet  a 
friend  for  even  a  minute,  without  mak¬ 
ing  mention  of  it. 

There  are  many  places  here  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  also  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
where  these  Rites  may  be  witnessed  by 
any  and  all  who  may  be  interested. 
These  services  are  of  course  in  moder¬ 
ated  form.  The  one  that  we  witnessed 
would  have  seemed  most  terrible  to 
the  average  onlooker.  The  only  music 
used  was  produced  by  two  flute  players 


By  the  makers  of 
America's  finest  woodwinds! 


Flufes  Pic^los 

3  popular  grades 


Wntv  for  ipvcial  cofo^or;  C  I 

THE  CUNDY  BETTCyiEY  CO..  Inc.. 

H»de  Pa  »  36  Bgito"  Vas^ 


Ibectronome 


- ■ - «  BSAIkiy  ^  ♦ 

dvonaoro  naArtA  cwcmc 
Mulronon  Q]  $17  2S 
WMi  Furfod 
Ftodi-bool  □  $1S.75 
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playing  upon  very  crude  instruments. 
We  made  copy  of  the  weird  monoto¬ 
nous  melody  and  have  woven  it  into 
this  Phantasy.  It  is  most  popular 
with  flutists  everywhere  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  only  unaccom¬ 
panied  flute  solo  listed  in  the  School 
Music  Competition-Festivals  Manual. 
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How  lo  Pracfic* 

First  of  all,  please  keep  this  in  mind. 
Application  where  sincere  thought  and 
concentration  is  thoroly  exercised,  will 
do  more  for  you  in  thirty  minutes  than 
can  be  done  in  two  hours  without  it. 
When  studying  an  exercise,  a  solo, 
band  or  orchestral  score,  go  about  it 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  you 
would  to  repair  a  leak  in  the  roof.  It 
is  possible  that  the  roof — for  the  most 
part — is  in  good  condition,  and  if  so, 
there  is  no  use  to  spend  any  time  on 
that  part. 

The  idea  is  to  concentrate  on  flxing 
the  leak.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
any  piece  of  music  that  you  may  be 
studying.  When  a  difllcult  measure 
or  any  passage  is  encountered,  then 
play  it  over  slowly  and  deliberately, 
making  sure  that  no  mistakes  are 
made.  When  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  the  tempo  may  be  increased 
a  wee  bit  at  a  time  until  finally,  it 
presents  no  problem  at  all.  Right 
then  and  there,  the  “leak  in  the  roof’ 
has  been  repaired.  If  ever  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  what  is 
going  on  “back  stage”  just  before  the 
I  appearance  of  a  great  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  you  will  notice  this: 

Maybe  over  under  the  stairway- 
stands  a  flutist.  There  is  one  little 
passage  that  has  him  a  bit  worried 
so  he  stands  there  and  plays  that 
passage  time  and  time  again,  maybe 
several  hundred  times  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  mastered.  When  that  one  is 
finished  he  takes  up  the  next  one,  and 
the  next  and  the  next.  When  the  cur¬ 
tain  goes  up  he  is  not  fearful  of  any 
passage  but  is  most  happy  that  he  has 
nothing  to  be  concerned  about  from 
the  time  the  conductor  takes  the 
podium  until  the  last  note  in  that 
program  has  been  played.  Should  this 
same  flutist  be  so  familiar  with  the 
program  to  be  presented  that  he  knows 
of  no  passage  or  passages  difflcult  for 
him  to  play,  then  he  has  many  exer¬ 
cises — by  the  way  of  other  difficult 
movements — also  various  scales  and 
arpeggios  memorized  that  are  difficuit 
and  as  a  consequence  his  time  is  well 
spent  by  working  on  these  as  his 
“warming  up”  preparedness.  All  that 
has  been  said  of  our  flutist  friend 
may  of  course  be  applied  to  all  other 
instrumentalists.  No  artist  player  ever 
just  “tweedles  away,”  but  always  he 
applies  his  practice  to  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  that  he  is  anxious  to  master 
after  a  fashion  that  will  never  again 
cause  him  any  concern.  AND — “Diffi¬ 


cult  Passages”  do  not  necessarily  mean 
finger  technique  alone,  but  may  per¬ 
tain  to  articulations,  the  quality,  color 
or  quantity  of  tone  desired  for  cer¬ 
tain  movements  that  might  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  instruments  in  en¬ 
semble  effect,  or  possibly  with  the 
voice  in  obligato  form.  Also  it  might 
be  applicable  to  crescendos  or  diminu¬ 
endos.  Of  course  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  TONE  is  the  very  soul  of  all 
music  and  that  unless  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  near  perfect  intonation, 
then  ail  of  its  beauty  and  charm  is 
lost.  We  have — in  the  past — written 
many  studies  pertaining  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  beautiful  tone,  vibrato  and 
finger  technique.  If  you  are  going  to 
peruse  this  part  of  our  column  that 
has  to  do  with  “How  to  Practice” 
you  may  do  well  to  make  careful  in¬ 
ventory  of  back  numbers  of  your 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazines.  Other 
studies  that  we  feel  sure  will  interest 
you  are  to  be  found  in  the  so  called 
Melodious  Studies  Books  I  and  II. 
They  contain  the  fine  writings  of 
Anderson,  Koehler,  Gariboldi  and 
Terschak.  These  may  be  had  from 
the  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  advanced  students  there  is  The 
Modern  Flutist.  This  book  contains 
Eight  Etudes  by  Donjon.  Thirty 
Caprices  by  Karg-Elert  and  many  fine 
and  interesting  Orchestral  Studies. 
This  one  may  be  had  by  writing  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Andraud,  2871  Erie  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  If  this  does  not 
suffice,  then  drop  this  column  a  line 
and  we  will  advise  you  further. 


Laver  for  Firtt  Finger 
Question:  The  lever  for  the  first 
finger  right  hand  plays  B  flat  on  my 
friend's  flute  but  on  mine  it  plays  B 
natural  by  operating  the  thumb  key. 
Which  one  do  you  consider  the  most 
practical?  C.  C.  R.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Answer:  All  artist  flutists  that  I 
know  use  instruments  with  the  lever 
to  play  B  flat.  This  key — sometimes 
cailed  a  “kicker”  has  many  uses  in 
playing  certain  trills  and  so  called 
“harmonic”  passages.  There  is  —  or 
should  be — no  use  at  all  for  the  lever 
operating  the  thumb  key.  If  one  is 
unabel  to  play  a  beautiful  trill  with 
the  thumb — as  for  instance  B  to  C — 
then  he  should  practice  such  trills 
until  the  difficulties  are  removed.  This 
is  true  because  the  thumb  must  be  of 
the  same  dexterity  as  any  one  finger. 
If  this  is  not  accomplished,  then  all 
scales  and  arpeggios  passages  are  sure 
to  be  unevenly  and  badly  played. 

The  Flute  and  Flute  Playing 
It  was  in  /last  month’s  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  we 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
on  hand  many  copies  of  The  Flute  and 
Flute  Playing  which  were  written 
originally  as  a  basis  or  foundation  for 
our  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  that 
we  should  be  most  happy  to  send  them 
to  anyone  who  desired  them  with  our 
compliments.  So  many  requests  have 
come  in  that  we  have  had  to  get  new 
mimeographed  copies.  They  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  within  the  next 
few  days.  Just  make  the  request  to 
this  column  and  enclose  a  large  sized 
self  addresed  stamped  envelope  and 
along  will  come  your  copy. 


Wx(L  llapneg  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSEHS  AVt  BOSTON.  MASS. 

‘THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


Mention  SM  when  Writing 

Free  to  Bandmasters! 

Leblanc  Bass  Clarinet  Book 
Features  Test  Passages 

Before  you  purchase  any  bass  clarinet,  be 
sure  you  read  the  facts  about  the  new  Leblanc. 
Booklet  contains  complete  performance  data, 
with  test  passages  by  which  you  can  check 
your  present  instrument.  Free  of  charge  to 
bass  clarinetists,  teachers,  band  directors  and 
music  supervisors. 

O.  LIBLANC  CO.,  KENOSHA  3,  WIS. 


ANNOUNCING 

Th«  first  of  •  terias  of  doubU-facad  10“ 
Vinylita  (unbraakabla)  racords,  at  78  r.p.m. 

Cornet  Solos  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke 

"MfarM'a  Pramfar  Ceraaf  Sofafat” 
"Sounds  from  lha  Hudson"  (Clarlto)f  t  QC 
A  "Stars  in  a  Valvaly  Sky"  (Clarkoj^laWW 

All  R  e  c  0  r  d  s  ‘>* 

shippad  Rwy.  ip.,  cliargas  collact,  or  in> 
cluda  25c  for  postaga  (U.  S.  only).  Ordar 
from 

T.  A.  Colms 

2707  S.  Jnno  Stroot,  Arlington,  Vo. 
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How  to  Play  the  Drxims 


iPsAcuAAjioiL,  ^  Sand, 
and  O/uJmd/ut 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jonas 


The  second  month  of  the  new  year 
is  with  us.  Are  those  New  Year’s 
resolutions  still  in  force?  If  you  made 
some  about  better  drumming  and  are 
willing  to  see  them  carried  out,  you 
will  see  a  great  improvement  in  your 
drum  section.  The  best  resolution  I 
can  think  of  is  the  one  to  work.  At 
any  rate,  some  interesting  questions 
have  come  in  and  apparently  we  need 
to  dispense  more  things  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  nature.  One  reader  asks  me 
if  the  young  drummer  should  be 
taught  standing  or  sitting  (the  stu¬ 
dent,  that  is).  1  know  there  is  some 
controversy  about  this  and  my  con¬ 
tention  is  that  what  he  is  learning  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  position 
he  is  in  while  learning,  providing  the 
drum  student  is  learning  it  right.  It 
seems  to  me  personally  that  since  the 
greater  part  of  playing  is  done  stand- 
iiig  or  on  the  feet  it  might  be  well 
to  get  the  young  student  accustomed 
to  this  position  from  the  start,  so 
that  is  the  way  I  teach  drums  but  I 
know  some  do  not  agree. 

(/ufstion:  “In  teaching  a  beginning 


drummer  should  he  be  taught  the 
rudiments  from  the  beginning?"  K.  R. 
L.,  Alabama. 

Answer:  I  don’t  believe  you  could 
teach  a  beginning  drummer  anything 
else  but  the  rudiments — even  by  let¬ 
ting  him  “beat"  without  knowledge 
of  certain  rudiments  he  is  uninten¬ 
tionally  doing  what  he  should  be 
taught  as  rudlmental.  To  clear  this 
up,  there  are  only  two  fundamental 
strokes — the  single  stroke  and  the 
double  stroke.  No  matter  how  much 
he  plays  without  rudimental  knowl¬ 
edge  he  will  probably  be  using  some 
of  the  same  licks  by  accident  and  not 
know  what  he  is  using.  He  will  be 
able  to  sound  but  he  can  not  read 


adequately.  By  all  means  1  would 
start  with  the  rudiments  as  a  basis 
and  teach  the  simple  sticking  first. 
By  so  doing  the  student  will  have  a 
better  understanding  and  certainiy  a 
better  knowledge  of  this  thing  he  is 
more  ?  ?  ? 

Question :  “I  have  been  teaching  my 
drummers  from  the  beginning.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  teach  the  rudiments  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
printed  sheet.  Recently  another  band 
director  remarked  that  this  was  not 
good  practice.  What  do  you  think?" 
C.  F.  Q.,  Texas. 

Answer;  My  feeling  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  way  you  have  been 
teachnig.  The  twenty-six  rudiments 
which  we  now  have  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  existence.  It  was  quite  a 
problem  to.  boil  down  to  twenty-six. 
This  required  consideration  and  de¬ 
liberation  on  usable  values  in  making 
the  selection  some  few  years  ago.  And 
even  among  these  twenty-six  there  are 
some  rudiments  which  the  ordinary 
drummer  will  never  use.  Certainly 
the  first  thirteen  are  most  usable  and 
therefore  highly  important.  The  order 
in  which  they  may  be  taught  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Personally,  I  start  with 
the  single  stroke  which  is  the  usual 
manner.  This  means  the  young 
drummer  learns  the  tap  and  the  flam 
both  of  which  are  in  constant  use — 
possibly  more  often  used  than  any 
other  form  or  rudiment.  I  expect  the 
young  drummer  will  need  the  flam, 
flam  accent,  five-stroke  roll  and  the 
single  tap  more  than  he  will  the  long 
roll  yet  the  long  roll  is  oftimes  felt 
to  be  the  most  important  and  young 
drummers  are  kept  on  this  one  rudi¬ 
ment  for  a  great  length  of  time  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  help  him 
learn  the  things  he  can  use  quickly. 
At  the  same  time  he  can  be  studying 
the  more  difficult  long  roll  in  its 
various  dynamics. 

I  certainly  would  dwell  on  the  first 
thirteen — especially  the  first  eight  and 
with  a  mastery  of  these  the  student 
drummer  finds  it  less  and  less  difficult 
to  continue  the  remaining  twenty-six. 

Question:  continuing  the  above  let¬ 
ter — “What  figures  besides  the  rudi¬ 
ments  should  be  taught  in  the  be¬ 
ginning?  Is  it  advisable  to  let  the 
student  wander  from  the  rudimental 
teaching?” 

Answer;  In  the  beginning,  the  stn- 
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dent  drummer  is  very  fortunate  if 
you  keep  him  on  the  rudiments.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  other  figures  and 
accents  not  ordinarily  found  in  the 
I  rudiments  such  as  found  in  the  South 
American  rhythms,  and  in  various 
combinations  of  the  rudiments  which 
in  themselves  can  result  in  some 
startling  figures.  But  these  things  are 
not  for  the  rank  beginner;  they  are 
I  for  the  advanced  drummer  who  has 
;  had  enough  background  to  be  able 
-  to  discriminate  and  experiment  with¬ 
out  harm.  As  the  student  drummer 
i  progresses  I  certainly  would  let  him 

I  branch  out  as  his  ability  shows  him 
capable  of  doing — I  would  encourage 
original  solo  compositions  especially. 

Question:  "Would  you  keep  a 
drummer  on  a  practice  pad  at  all 
times  or  is  there  a  time  when  he  can 
change  to  the  drum?  If  so,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  you  let  him 
change?”  C.  L.  D.,  Mississippi. 
.4n«irer:  Nothing  stirs  the  heart  of 
i  a  beginner  like  pounding  on  a  drum, 
r  and  nothing  dampens  his  spirits  as 

[quickly  as  a  practice  pad.  But  as  he 
ceases  to  be  a  beginner  he  sees  more 
and  more  the  wisdom  of  using  a  prac- 
\  tice  pad.  Changing  from  pad  to  drum 
can  not  be  measured  by  days  or  les¬ 
sons.  I  like  to  hear  the  lesson  on  the 
drum  but  then  I  like  to  hear  the 
practice  on  the  pad.  I  believe  as  the 
student  becomes  more  experienced  he 
will  realize  the  usefulness  of  the 
practice  pad  not  the  least  of  which  is 

I  its  portability  and  absence  of  noise.  . 
Question:  . .  so  measuring  achieve¬ 

ment  is  a  problem.  Is  there  some  way 
of  measuring  accurately  just  what  a 

I  drum  student  is  doing  so  that  it  may 
be  put  down  in  black  and  white?” 
K.  A.  L.,  Texas. 

Answer:  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  a 
way  of  measuring  the  drummer's 
achievements  and  technique.  The 
drummer  should  be  concerned  espe¬ 
cially  with  steady  rhythm  and  accu¬ 
rate  beating.  For  the  former  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  a  good  metronome. 
By  using  the  metronome  you  can 
measure  the  speed  at  which  the  player 
can  play  a  series  of  rhythm  figures. 
To  measure  the  accuracy  place  a  piece 
of  carbon  paper  over  the  drum  head 
and  a  piece  of  white  paper  Under  the 
carbon  paper  so  that  when  certain 
rhythmic  figures  are  played  a  carbon 
impression  of  every  stick  beat  will 
i  appear  on  the  white  paper.  With  a 
seven-stroke  roll  there  should  be  seven 
black  spots,  etc.  This  also  shows 
whether  the  strokes  are  equal  in 
strength  or  whether  some  are  weak 
and  some  are  strong.  Another  way 
of  checking  accuracy  is  to  use  two 
different  kinds  of  surfaces — one  for 
sach  stick.  Then  play  the  rudimental 
dgure  and  you  will  hear  two  different 


tones  and  thus  be  able  to  hear  the  solos  or  ensembles  and  especially 
inaccuracies  or  weaker  beats.  some  tympani  solos  with  piano  or 


It  will  not  be  long  now  until  Spring 
concerts  are  in  order.  I  hope  some 


band  accompaniment  so  that  the  drum 
section  can  gain  a  reputation  equal  to 


of  you  will  have  prepared  some  drum  that  of  other  instrumental  sections 
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For  All  Banil  Instruments 

Used  by  the  internationally  famous  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  BAND  OF  AMERICA!  Developed  by  CONN 
and  CITIES  SERVICE  Oil  Company  enm- 
neers  and  now  available  to  help  you.  (^t 
faster,  lighter  valve,  slide  and  key  action 
on  your  instruments.  See  your  favorite 
dealer  for  "Band  of  America”  oil  today. 

C  G.  CONN  LTD.,  Accewory  cmmI  Service  DIv. 
■UCHABT,  INOIANA 


Available  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 


Radio*B  Secular  Song  to 

be  Published,  Recorded 


Pickwick  Music  Corporation  has  ac¬ 
quired  publishing  rights  to  Meredith 
Willson’s  composition,  MAY  THE 
GK)OD  LORD  BLESS  AND  KEEP 
YOU,  which  has  caused  considerable 
talk  in  radio  and  music  circles  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  today’s 
most  heard  secular  song.  MAY  THE 
GOOD  LORD  BLESS  AND  KEEP 
YOU  is  performed  each  week  in  its 
entirety  on  NBC’s  Sunday  night  pro¬ 
gram,  “The  Big  Show”,  which  has  an 
estimated  audience  of  15,000,000  radio 
listeners. 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  have  changed  your  mail  ad- 
droit  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  to  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  notify  both 
your  Publithar  and  the  Pott  Oflico  at 
once.  A  recant  changa  in  Pott  OfRca 
ragulationi  caitt  the  roipontibility  for 
thit  information  entirely  upon  the 
tubcriber.  Undeliverable  periodicalt 
are  loit  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
you  notify  your  publiiher  and  the 
addreuing  mechanitm  It  accordingly 
corrected. 


STICKY  VALVES? 


HERE’S  THE 
SOLUTION 

G  100%  Pure  oil, 
specially  developed 

G  Non -gumming 
G  Pleasant  odor 
G  Only35« 


RHYTHM  Records 

Basseff-Chesnuf  JUbum 

3-10"-78  RPM  Records— A  Sides 

Detignad  for  dottroom  teacher  uta  in  ele¬ 
mentary  creative  rhythmic  activity.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  Rhythm  inttrument  work.  Utad  in 
hundreds  of  tchoob.  Produced  by  dottroom 
teachers  for  clattroom  teadiere.  Guido  in¬ 
cluded.  Order  from  Boteett-Cheenut,  Spo¬ 
kane  Hotel,  Spokane,  Washington.  Price 
$S.M  postpaid. 
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‘4  LEARN  BAND 

INSTRUMENTS  THE 
MODERN  WAY  .  .  . 

Students  interested  in  mastering 
ir  band  instruments  faster  need  to¬ 

day’s  most  effective  training  aid 
—  Wilcox-Gay  recorders.  It's  the 
most  popular  instrument  because 
it  is  the  lowest  priced  profes¬ 
sional-quality  recorder  on  the 
market. 


yyiLCOX-Q. 


TAPE-DISC  RECORDIO 


A  precision  Tape  and  Disc  Re¬ 
corder  ...  one  hour  of  record¬ 
ing  on  five  inch  reel  of  tape  . .  . 
up  to  10  inch  disc  copies  of  tape 
lecordinga  can  be  made  .  .  . 
tape  can  be  erased  and  reused 
.  .  .  phonograph  .  .  .  public 
address  system  .  .  .  records  from 
mike  or  telephone  to  disc  or 
tape  .  .  .  high  fidelity  .  .  .  port¬ 
able  .  .  .  weighs  only  27  pounds 
.  .  .  low  priced  .  .  .  WRITE 
FOR  CIRCULAR  M-10. 


-  s 
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"At  Isoding  radio  and  music  stores 
everywhere" 


;  WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION 

!  CHARLOTTE,  MICHIGAN 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  QompoMhA, 
amt  CbiAangsM, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachen  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


I  suppose  there  is  always  a  hard 
way  of  doing  things  and  also  an  easier 
way.  Very  often  the  easier  way  is 
the  better  way  though  now  and  then 
it  happens  that  the  reverse  is  true. 
Sometimes  both  ways  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  at  one  time  it  is  wise 
to  use  the  easy  whereas  at  another 
time  it  is  wise  to  use  the  hard  way. 

It  happens  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  arrangers  who  when  they  make 
an  arrangement  for  band  always  make 
a  condensed  score  of  six  or  seven 
staff  lines.  On  the  upper  staff  they 
write  out  th«  'running  clarinet  or 
piccolo  variation.  On  the  second  they 
write  out  the  horn  parts  and  on  the 
third  the  solo  cornet  part,  which  will 
also  serve  as  the  first  E  fiat  saxo¬ 
phone  part.  On  the  fourth  line  they 
write  out  the  counter  melody  part  for 
baritone  horn,  or  tenor  sax,  or  even 
first  trombone  and  on  the  fifth  line 
they  sketch  out  the  parts  for  second 
and  third  clarinets  and  cornets.  The 
sixth  line  they  devote  to  remaining 
trombone  and  bass  parts  and  the 
seventh  line  is  reserved  for  the  drums. 

All  of  these  parts  are  written  in 
the  concert  key  of  the  piece  being 
arranged,  or  in  other  words  without 
any  of  the  parts  being  given  their 
proper  transpositions.  After  the  ar¬ 
ranger  has  completed  his  condensed 
version  he  then  copies  off  parts  for  all 
the  instruments  from  any  of  these 
seven  lines  that  he  thinks  best  suited 
to  the  particular  instruments  and 
makes  the  proper  transpositions  as  he 
does  his  copying  of  the  parts. 

The  merit  of  this  method  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  probably  the  fastest 
way  there  is  to  make  arrangements. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  copying  ail 
the  parts  for  all  the  instruments  on 
this  original  score  since  many  in¬ 
struments  carry  the  same  parts  as 
are  assigned  to  other  instruments.  In 
other  words,  in  most  band  arrange¬ 
ments  we  find  that  flutes,  piccolos,  E 
fiat  clarinets  and  even  solo  B  fiat 
clarinets  are  often  assigned  the  same 
parts.  Likewise,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  marches,  solo  cornet,  E  fiat 
alto  saxophone,  soprano  saxophone, 
and  even  the  oboe  are  often  given  the 
same  parts.  Homs  and  second  and 


third  clarinets  and  cornets  are  often 
duplicated,  and  other  important  in- 
straments  are  likewise  duplicated 
freely. 

Personally  I  have  never  made  use 
of  a  condensed  score  in  making  a 
band  arrangement.  I  suppose  that  if  I 
had  to  turn  out  a  great  number  of 
arrangements  within  a  short  period  of 
time  I  would.  I  have,  however,  some 
objections  to  this  method  of  arranging 
and  consequently  I  do  not  allow  my 
students  in  arranging  to  use  it  nor 
do  I  have  any  interest  in  using  it 
myself. 

In  the  first  place  I  like  a  full  score 
because  many  directors  want  them 
with  a  band  arrangement  and  I  find 
that  it  saves  time  to  make  one  out 
right  at  the  beginning.  Arrangers 
usually  use  the  condensed  score 
method  only  for  short  works  where 
no  full  score  is  to  be  published. 

In  the  second  place,  once  you  prac¬ 
tice  it  and  learn  how  to  do  it,  it  is 
no  more  difficult  to  write  out  a  full 
score  with  the  part  for  each  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  proper  key  than  it  is 
to  write  out  a  version  with  all  parts 
in  the  concert  key.  It  is  surprising 
how  soon  a  conductor  can  learn  to 
read  a  score  even  when  the  parts  are 
for  many  instruments  in  different 
keys.  Discipline  and  practice  will  also 
enable  the  arranger  to  keep  several 
parts  in  as  many  keys  in  their  proper 
relationship  in  his  mind  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  found  full  score  reading 
to  be  good  mental  discipline  and  I 
have  found  that  I  can  do  it  better  the 
more  I  practice  it.  The  more  ar¬ 
rangements  I  make  by  this  method 
the  less  difficult  I  find  it  to  be. 

In  the  third  place  I  am  convinced 
that  generally  speaking  better  ar¬ 
rangements  result  when  the  full  score 
is  made  than  when  the  parts  are 
copied  from  a  condensed  version. 

Though  part  of  the  time  it  is  well 
to  give  the  solo  clarinet  and  flute 
the  same  part,  it  may  not  always  be 
that  the  best  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  BO  doing.  When  an  arranger  has 
a  different  line  for  every  instrument 
in  front  of  him,  he  is  more  apt  to 
put  more  variety  into  his  arrange¬ 
ments  than  he  is  when  he  follows  s 
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climaxes  only  their  effectiveness  would 
be  much  greater. 

Music  for  band  needs  variety  and 
contrast.  These  things  we  can  get 
better  if  we  do  not  use  everything 
we  have  all  the  time.  The  triangles 
and  cymbals  are  fine  it  used  sparingly 
but  to  attach  a  cymbal  beat  to  every 
bass  drum  beat  seems  to  me  to  defeat 
the  wonderful  possibilities  for  climax 
that  could  be  achieved  by  using  the 
cymbals  less  frequently. 

At  any  rate  some  of  the  things  I 
have  harped  on  above  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  Perhaps  we  will  never 
have  perfect  arrangements.  We  can 
make  better  ones  if  we  are  ever  con¬ 
scious  of  some  of  the  weaknesses  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
1  point  out  some  weak  spots  in  band 
arrangements  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time. 

See  you  next  month! 


standard  pattern  and  aiways  uses  the 
piccolo  variation  line  for  certain  in¬ 
struments,  the  principal  melody  line 
for  others,  the  counter  melody  line 
for  still  others,  etc. 

Fortunately  full  score  paper  with 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  staves  per 
pages  is  easily  available.  It  is  more 
costly  to  use  but  I  am  convinced  that 
much  better  results  are  obtained  in 
the  long  run  when  a  full  score  is 
made  than  when  only  a  condensed 
score  is  used.  For  this  reason  I  al¬ 
ways  insist  that  my  students  in  ar¬ 
ranging  learn  to  make  out  a  full 
score  for  every  arrangement  and  make 
it  with  every  instrument’s  part  in  the 
proper  key. 

I  have  talked  with  arrangers  who 
claim  that  they  can  make  out  an  ar¬ 
rangement  from  only  a  melody  line  or 
at  best  a  piano  part.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  do  it  and  make 
an  arrangement  that  is  interesting  and 
has  much  variety  to  it. 

To  make  a  good  arrangement  of 
even  a  short  band  march  takes  a  lot 
of  time.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to 
save  some  of  this  time  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  steps,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
results  obtained  will  justify  the  short 
cut  method.  If  an  arrangement  lacks 
sparkle  or  does  not  give  interesting 
parts  to  the  right  instruments  per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  too  many  short 
cuts  have  been  taken.  Some  things 
have  to  be  done  the  longer  and  per¬ 
haps  the  harder  way  to  be  done  bet¬ 
ter.  I  wonder  if  this  does  not  apply 
to  band  arranging. 


monotonous.  In  other  words  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  snare  drums  to  shift 
from  flams  or  paradiddles,  into  rolls 
of  various  lengths  and  back  again 
without  disturbing  the  general  effect 
other  than  to  add  the  element  of 
variety  and  thereby  make  the  part 
more  interesting. 

Even  the  bass  drum  is  slighted  by 
many  arrangers.  They  seem  to  think 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
bass  drum  to  come  in  on  the  first 
and  third  beat  throughout  in  a  piece 
in  quadruple  rhythm  or  on  the  first 
beat  only  in  a  piece  in  triple  rhythm. 
They  are  missing  the  boat  when  they 
do  not  give  the  bass  drum  a  chance 
to  roll  now  and  then  or  even  to  beat 
In  other  than  conventional  spots. 

In  my  opinion  we  use  the  cymbals 
too  much  in  the  average  band  selec¬ 
tion.  If  these  were  reserved  for 


From  time  to  time  I  come  across 
a  band  arrangement  in  which  the 
drum  parts  are  in  my  opinion  at  best 
very  dull.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  arranger  be  able  to  play 
every  instrument  he  makes  arrange¬ 
ments  for.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
most  certainly  should  know  the  fun¬ 
damental  facts  about  each  instrument 
such  as  its  best  registers,  parts  most 
suited  to  it  as  well  as  parts  not  good 
for  it. 

Of  what  value  is  it  to  write  a  part 
for  snare  drum  employing  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  single  beats?  It  is  only  when 
the  snare  drum  is  played  alone  that 
single  beats  will  sound  well  for  it. 
A  flam  is  always  better  than  a  single 
beat  for  it  will  cut  through  with  the 
rhythm  whereas  a  single  beat  will  be 
absorbed. 

But  even  a  succession  of  flams  is 
not  always  best  for  a  drum  part.  Three 
stroke,  five  stroke,  and  even  con¬ 
tinuous  rolls  should  be  frequently  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  drum  parts.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  possible  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  variety  in  a  sixteen  measure  phrase 
for  drums  even  when  the  parts  for 
other  instruments  are  comparatively 


H  11  I  I  P  ■  “Al  the  Nofien's  Skriu*" 

■  ■  ■  ■■  ™  ■■  ■  f  H  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 

_  _  _  ^11  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 

r  ■■  r  ^  trained  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 

Ip  1 1  !■  P  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  Is  L  ages  12-20;  personaliz^  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Ssvsral  Bond  scholarships  available  annually  to  young  musicians  with  advanced  musical 
training.  For  further  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Al  The  Notion's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Volley  Forge  Milhary  Acodemy,  Bex  SM,  WAYNE,  PA. 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Examinations  for  Ttschers  of  Vocal  Music  In  the 
Ohlcsfo  ^iblic  Illsh  Schoob  will  be  bold  April  Z3, 
1951.  Closinc  date  for  flllng  formal  application  forms 
and  required  eredenUab  Is  AprU  9,  1951. 

For  Information  apply  to 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


Chlcsfe  I,  llllaels 
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Gives  You  BetteF 

JL  BAND 
m  UNIFORJUIS^ 


•  Conveniently  teilored  uniforms 
thet  fit  each  years'  new  bartd 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  artd  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


W  Ooa't  Miss  Ltaraiag  Abovt 

Tb/s  Btvoltrthmarf  Ntw  Imprwmtat 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbuiy  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  corwention- 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
bar^  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 

AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  rtext  order. 

Wc  Ar«|  Due  fo  Increeaecf  hvti- 
^  •  *  neaa  we  fceve  moved  to 

*  forger  qvorfera  .  .  . 
ffcof'a  proof  ffcof  ovr  Year  fo  Year  fhtiog 
Sygtom,  wmart  afyliitg  and  quality  worir- 
mansAip  are  becoming  more  popolor. 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Delawdre  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS  . 

ToH  iM  what  yoa  kovo  in  i 
mind,  and  wo  wiN  awbmit 
nii  nocosaary  ahotchoa. 

MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 

ow  aatii  yaw 

HaraM  J.  D'Anaana.  Praa. 
Dopt.  O,  *25  S.  State  Street 
CMcago  5,  Ittnioa 


IF «  Can  Supply  • 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

I  Mado  to  Ordor 
I  Uniforms  for  AU 

Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTnONE  MOl  MFG.  CO 

aSrCMBlI.  CiBdBBdi  t.  Obit 


dudio—UiiJMl  CUdA  io  ihe 
Jiuxchm^  o§  Tnjudk 

EtfacofioRof  Fllmt  oad  ftacordlngt  ftav/Rwad 
ly  Robarf  F.  Fraalaad 

Groonfiofd  VBfogo,  Edison  Inatitnto,  Dearborn,  Mkhigao 


The  Department  of  Secondary 
Teachers  of  the  National  Education 
Association  has  announced  the  fifty 
(50)  Audio-Visual  Demonstration  Cen¬ 
ters  who  have  been  chosen  to  help 
evaluate  new  materials.  This  list  will 
be  sent  to  those  requesting  it.  Many 
awards  in  the  Audio-Visual  field  have 
been  awarded  to  these  schools  that  are 
serving  as  Demonstration  Centers.  The 
free  awards  included:  Maps,  film¬ 
strips,  records,  color  prints,  books, 
portable  tripod  screens,  tape  recorders, 
films  and  film  bookings,  and  other 
audio-visual  aids.  Companies  giving 
awards  included:  Capitol  Records, 
Columbia  Records,  Church  Screen 
Productions,  Compton,  De  Vry  Corp., 
Folkways  Records,  Household  Finance 
Corp.,  Keystone  View  Co.,  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor,  and  others. 

All  former  members  and  interested 
persons  will  be  pleased  to  bear  of 
the  new  Long  play  vinylite  record 
of  music  recorded  by  the  campers  at 
The  National  Music  Camp  Interlochen. 
The  recording  was  made  at  camp  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950  season.  The  recorded 
program  includes  the  Finale  from 
Hanson’s  Romantic  Symphony,  Inter¬ 
lochen  Theme  and  several  band  and 
choir  numbers.  The  price  is  $4.85  and 
can  be  purchased  from  The  National 
Music  Camp,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  XTABAY.  Yma 
Sumac  {vocal)  vcith  orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  hy  Leslie  Barter.  One  10"  disc 
Capitol  Record  H-244,  long-play  33  1/3, 
12.85. 

The  story  of  Yma  Sumac  is  most 
unusual.  Now  in  her  twenties,  she  is 
of  pure  Inca  Indian  stock  and  was 
chosen  by  the  Incan  tribe  to  preside 
and  perform  at  the  sun  worshiping 
ceremonies  of  the  religious  festivals. 
She  was  first  heard  by  a  visiting  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Peruvian  government  and 
he  took  steps  to  have  her  brought 
from  her  native  village.  Her  voice  has 
been  acclaimed  with  unreserved  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  listeners  and  critics  alike. 
After  giving  concerts  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  she  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Grace  Moore.  Her  voice  being  un¬ 
usual  is  especially  noted  in  the  range 
of  four  and  one-half  octaves. 

On  the  record  will  be  found  authen¬ 
tic  Indian  melodies  and  sounds,  al¬ 
though  they  have  been  developed  with 
the  facilities  of  the  nodern  orchestra. 
This  recording  will  find  many  uses 


in  the  school.  Units  on  Indian  culture 
and  music  will  be  aided  greatly. 

★ 

NORTH:  Little  Indian  Drum,  told 
and  sung  hy  David  Brooks,  with  or¬ 
chestra.  One  10"  non-breakable  disc. 
Young  People's  Record  #620.  78  rpm. 

This  is  a  delightful  recording  for 
the  elementary  school  age  children. 
The  Music  Score  is  by  Alex  North 
and  won  the  ^947  Guggenheim  Award. 
It  is  taken  from  an  original  story  by 
Thelma  Field  and  Margaret  Wise 
Brown.  The  record  is  a  real  help  in 
developing  the  rhythmic  sense  in 
young  people.  I  have  used  this  record 
for  several  years  and  have  found  it 
most  successful.  On  the  back  of  the 
jacket  there  is  a  set  of  diagrams  show¬ 
ing  how  the  rhythm  can  be  worked 
out  with  clapping  or  tapping.  The 
music  is  gay  and  exciting  and  story 
is  one  that  holds  the  interest  of  all. 
Highly  recommended.  Surfaces  very 
good. 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinaive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
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OSTWAiO  BUILDING  STATIN  ISLAND  1.  N  T 


OSTWALO  BUILDING  STATEN  ISLAND  V  N  Y 


GLINKA:  Trio  Pathetique.  Leopold 
Wlach  (clarinet),  Karl  Oehlberger 
(bassoon),  Paul  Badura-Skoda  (piano). 
Also  Rimsky-Korsakov :  Quintet  in  B 
flat  major,  Leopold  Wlach  (clarinet), 
Karl  Oehlberger  (bassoon),  Hans  Rec- 
nick  (flute),  Gottfried  von  Freilberg 
(horn),  Roland  Raupenstrauch 
(piano).  One  12"  Long  Play,  West¬ 
minster,  WL50-19,  15.95. 

The  Glinka  Trio  has  not  been  avail¬ 
able  in  this  country  for  some  time 
and  a  new  recording  is  most  welcome 
from  the  standpoint  of  technique  of 
recording  and  better  musical  perform¬ 
ance.  The  members  of  the  group  com¬ 
bine  in  presenting  beautiful  and  sound 
melodious  work.  Each  proves  his  ar¬ 
tistry,  yet  remains  a  part  of  the  group. 
The  style  is  typical  of  early  19th 
Century  romantics.  Performance  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Other  Viennese  instrumentalists  are 
represented  in  the  second  work,  which 
unfortunately  is  unfamiliar.  This 
Quintet  for  Piano  and  Woodwinds  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov  is  light  and  delight¬ 
ful.  Its  gay  pleasant  melodies  are 
wonder  examples  for  young  musicians. 
Again  the  members  do  a  fine  job  in 
teaming  together.  The  recording  and 
performance  are  highly  recommended. 
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English  d  American  Folk  Ballads: 
John  Langstaff,  baritone,  with  Nancy 
Woodbridge,  piano.  Two  "His  Master's 
Voice"  imports.  O-B9860/1.  $2.10. 

Two  well  chosen  groups  of  English 
and  American  folk  songs  superbly  re¬ 
corded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  Folk  Dance  and  Song  So¬ 
ciety.  Good  for  use  in  the  grades  and 
music  history  classes.  The  contents 
include:  English:  Lady  Maisry,  As 
I  Walked  Through  the  Meadows,  The 
Lark  in  the  Morn;  American-English : 
Edward,  Gypsy  Laddie;  The  Old  Grey 
Goose.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Cecil  Sharp. 


RHYTHM  IS  EVERYWHERE.  Carl 
F.  Mahnke  1946.  10  min.  Cost  $45.00. 
Rent  $2.00.  Produced  by  Teaching 
Films,  Inc. 

This  film  can  be  used  most  any  place 
in  the  school  system.  It  is  about 
Tommy  a  small  boy  who  can’t  help 
keeping  time.  It  tells  of  his  journey 
and  his  meeting  a  cow,  a  horse,  a 
train  and  a  caterpillar.  His  responses 
to  the  individual  rhythms  of  each  are 
musically  and  dramatically  portrayed. 
The  picture’s  musical  score  weaves 
together  the  various  rhythms  of  the 
story.  Taking  place  on  his  way  and 
in  school,  with  his  teacher  as  a  helper, 
it  has  high  interest  value  for  pupils. 
The  teacher  encourages  the  children 
of  the  class  to  originate  their  own 


Dross  ap  for  fh* 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
SEASON! 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
SEASON? 


Oiiwald  makss  prompt  delivery  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  uniform  at  a  competitive  price.  Your 
order  receives  our  most  meticulous  atten¬ 
tion,  down  to  its  smallest  detail.  Ostwald 
catalogs  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Write  for  free  catalog  C-50.  Our  direct  repre- 
Mntative  can  quota  prices,  assist  in  making 
Mlactions  end  suggest  Fund  Raising  ideas. 

"Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  Inc.  is  America's  fore¬ 
most  designer  and  manufacturer  of  Bend,  Drum 
Corps  and  Orchestra  uniforms. 
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CLOTH... 
60  Shade* 
12  Qualities 


U  desired,  we  wiU  DESIGN 
uniiorm  especially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags.  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  In  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


BAND 

UNIFORMS 

Built  on 

Quality — Service — 
Reputation 
tor  over  90  years 

Wfho  for  cotcloguo  No.  90 
aod  specify  colors  desired 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

iiace  I860 


132  North  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
Dept.  S.M. 


School  Ir^  Bonds 

Smart  Styling  sJm^ior  Quality 

WRITE  TODAmOR  ^FORMATION 
ADVISE  VHOO&OLORS 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA 


£ajnd  WjjlbJc  fiwiaw 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  ot  Music, 
Chicago 


E.  Easy;  M,  Medium;  D,  DifRcult 

HALLELUJAH  CHORUS— (ME)  — 
Handel — arr.  by  Clair  Johnson.  Many 
band  directors  have  searched  (or  an 
easy  band  and  choral  arrangement  of 
the  standard  work — now  it  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  The  number  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  concert  “C”  and  is  not  diffi- 
cuit.  It  can  be  done  with  the  band 
alone  or  can  be  used  with  band  and 
chorus  of  mixed  voices.  If  you  expect 
to  do  “The  Messiah."  I  urge  you  to 


Audio  Aids 

iCoHtiHued  from  Preceding  Page) 
rhythmic  games.  Although  not  new, 
it  is  recommended. 

★ 


look  this  arrangement  over  and  try  it. 
Pub. — Rubank.  Full  bd  $3. SO  Syni  Bd 
$.~>.00  Choral  parts  in  “C"  Concert  are 
J.tc  each. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  MIST— (Ml— 
Clarke — arr.  by  Schoenfeld.  This  Her¬ 
bert  Clarke  polka  as  a  cornet  or  bari¬ 
tone  solo  is  now  available  with  band 
accompaniment  and  should  be  pro¬ 
gramed  by  many  of  you  who  will  have 
a  soloist  using  the  number  for  con¬ 
test.  Show  the  student  off  on  your 
next  concert  and  let  the  band  lend  an 
assist  on  the  accompaniment  as  it  is 
not  very  difficult  and  will  offer  the 
band  invaluable  training  in  the  “art” 
of  assisting  a  soloist.  Pub — Witmark 
FI  Bd  S2.50  The  selection  requires 
about  four  (.f)  minutes  playing  time. 


C  ARM  EX:  Sterling  Films,  316  W. 
57th  St.,  Xew  York.  Date  1950.  12*4 
min.  Sound,  black  and  vchite.  $35.00. 

Backstage  at  an  opera  rehearsal  of 
Carmen  is  produced  by  Ambassador 
Films.  The  opera  is  without  make-up. 
It  is  performed  by  Maria  Cebotari, 
Mario  Rothmuller  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  High  School  or  College. 

★ 

BEETHOVEN :  The  Creatures  of  Pro¬ 
metheus,  Op  43.  Complete  recording. 
Winterthus  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Walter  Ooehr.  Tvco  12" 
Longplay  records'  Concert  Hall,  C1063, 
$11.90. 

This  ballet  is  seldom  performed,  but 
now  that  it  is  available  many  will 
have  the  chance  to  study  and  become 
acquainted  with  it.  Mr.  Goehr  does 
a  flne  Job  conducting  and  the  set  is 
well  annotated  by  Edward  Tatnall 
Canby.  Recording  good. 

★ 

SOVSA-OOLDMAN  MARCHES:  The 
Goldman  Band,  Edtcin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  conductor.  Columbia  record, 
Longplay,  CL6080,  $2.85,  78  rpm., 
C-191,  $3.76. 

The  long-play  disc  seems  somewhat 
better  in  this  case.  The  record  con¬ 
tains  the  following  marches:  On 
Guard;  The  League  of  Composers; 
American  Ideals;  V.F.W.;  The  Golden 
Rule;  The  Glory  of  the  Yankee  Navy; 
Our  Flirtations;  and  The  Gladiator. 


TRUMPET  AND  DRUM— (M)- 
Philip  J.  Lang.  A  new  novelty  just 


UNIFORMS 


Back  bsues 

Host  all  back  Utuos  af  Tba  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  arc  availabla.  If  ofdarod 
by  mall,  3e  additional  for  pottaga  mutt 
bo  addad  to  tba  prica  of  oach  maqt* 
dna.  If  back  copiot  ordered  ere  no 
longer  available  your  money  wlH  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  end  two  Im- 
modiately  preceding 
ittuet . 25c  per  copy 

Ittuet  more  then  three 
months  old,  end  net 
more  then  nine . 40c  per  copy 

All  Ittuet  mere  then  10 

months  In  erreert . 60c  per  copy 
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off  the  press  for  solo  trumpet  and 
drum  with  hand  accompaniment.  The 
trumpet  range  is  modest  and  the  solo 
drum  part  has  an  easy  part  as  flams 
with  quarter  notes  and  a  few  half  note 
rolls  in  duet  rhythm  with  the  trumpet 
part  is  all  that  is  required.  The  tempo 
is  a  modest  march  tempo  at  about  100 
beat  per  minute.  Numbers  of  this 
character  are  the  type  that  build  sec¬ 
tion  leaders.  Try  this  number  on  your 
next  concert  as  the  accompaniment  is 
very  easy.  Pub. — MilU  FI  Bd  iH.OO 
Sym  Bd  S7.00 

MEDITATION  —  (E)  —Massenet  — 
arr.  Merle  J.  Isaac.  This  selection  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  all  musical 
meditations  and  comes  from  the  opera 
"Thais.”  It  has  a  religious  theme  and 
is  in  the  tempo  of  the  meditation.  The 
music  is  lyric  in  character  and  de¬ 
pends  for  its  effectiveness  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  beautiful  melody.  Mas¬ 
senet  composed  this  music  tor  a  solo 
violin,  strings,  woodwinds,  and  harp. 
While  the  transcription  for  band 
sounds  much  different  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  violin  solo,  it  is,  in  its  own  way, 
equally  beautiful  and  expressive.  Pub. 
—C.F.  FI  Bd  ti.50  8ym  Bd  S7.00 

JOSHUA — (M) — arr.  by  Paul  Yoder. 
A  new  novelty  tor  band  that  is  full  of 
pep  and  will  sell  well  on  any  program. 
There  is  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices  if 
so  desired  by  the  conductor  or  it  can 
be  done  by  band  alone  and  still  be 
quite  effective.  The  number  is  a 
rhythm  tune  in  a  fast  four  beaU 
throughout  which  features  sections  in 
unison  along  with  some  afterbeat  hand 
claps  that  builds  to  a  big  driving  fin¬ 
ish.  Modern  chords  and  rhythm  fig¬ 
ures  will  stimulate  the  interest  and 
ability  to  read  in  the  average  bands¬ 
man.  Pub. — Kjos  FI  Bd  $4.00  8ym  Bd 
$0.00. 

THE  TOWN  CRIER— (E)— Chester 
Leoni.  Many  years  ago,  in  most  small 
communities  the  Town  Crier  was  the 
only  source  of  outside  news.  He  would 
stand  in  the  Village  Square  and  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  then  relate  the 
news  stories  of  the  day.  The  com¬ 
poser  has  tried  to  paint  this  picture 
in  the  overture.  The  number  is  well 
suited  for  young  bands  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  quite  popular  on  the  con¬ 
test  list  of  many  states  this  year  for 
class  “D”  bands.  The  overture  opens 
with  a  broad  andante  with  a  bit  of 
unison  and  changes  to  a  melodic 
march  tempo.  A  pretty  moderato  sec¬ 
tion  is  introduced  for  clarinets  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  band  playing  a  firm  on 
the  beat  accompaniment.  The  keys 
introduced  are  three  flats  and  one  flat 
which  adapts  itself  well  to  the  young 
band.  Pub. — Belwin  FI  Bd  $5.50  8ym 
Bd  $5.00 


New  Uniforms  Moke 
Bands  Better,  Parents  Prouder 

Buy  from  the  Reliablo  Concerns 
Advertised  on  these  and  following  Pages 


CRADDOCK  Uniforms 


•  Smartly  Styled 

•  Expertly  Tailored 

•  Longer  Wearing 


The  ChoUe  of  Champions  f 


•“Tba  Craddack  BandamM” 

—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 

nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
avaiiabia  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


UNUSUAL  SKCIALTIES  IN  DRUM  MAJOR  AND  MAJOREHE  UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.’ 


YOU  CANT 
BEAT  THE  BAND 

tiiat 


TiitU^oniHd 


ALWAYS  tU 
PERFECT  BLEND 
of 

QUALITY 

ECONOMY 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

PIOM 

DESIGN  to  DELIVERY 

Truti  Htduf 

Fruhauf 

SOUTHWIST  VNIPOBMS 
WICHITA  a.  KANSAS 


FOR 

BETTER 

APPEARANCE 

& 

PERFORMANCE 


OUTFIT 
YOUR  RAND 
IN 

"FECHHEIMER" 

UNIFORMS 

Writs  "Sand  Dnpt." 
for  colorMly  Ilian- 
tratad  cofaleg,  nam- 
pin  fabriet  mad  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UaHarmt  tar  Over  dS  famm 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 


February,  1951 
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A  Llffh  R»dproeify  Fl»as9 


Numberless  readers  of  this  maKasine 
send  us  kind  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
enjoyment,  information  and  help  each 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  brings 
to  them.  For  these  kind  and  encouraging 
expressions  of  appreciation,  we  are  ex- 
tremeiy  grateful.  No  more  glorious  emo¬ 
tion  thriils  the  heart  of  the  worker  than 
does  the  assurance  that  he  is  being  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 

For  the  proof  of  sincerity  in  these 
friendly  letters  expressed  in  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  subscriptions  that 
come  to  this  office,  we  are  proportionately 
thankful.  Without  wide  circulation,  and 
more  particularly  a  full  and  enthusiastic 
reader  interest,  no  pubiication  may  hope 
to  exist. 

But  your  impulse  to  cooperate  with 
your  publisher,  to  lend  aid  to  the  success 
of  your  magazine,  is  not  fulfilled  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  thanks  or  paying  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  Subscription  money.  Im¬ 
portant  though  it  is,  actually  doesn't  pay 
for  the  paper  on  which  the  magazine  is 
printed.  Do  you  know  who  really  pays 
the  cost  of  producing  your  magazine  and 
bringing  It  to  you  each  month?  The  con¬ 
cerns  whose  advertisements  you  find  in 
these  pages  are  the  real  sponsors  of  your 
magazine  and  it  is  entirely  to  them  that 
you  owe  your  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  so,  the  greatest  aid  you  can  render 
to  the  publisher,  so  eager  to  please  you 
with  each  and  every  copy  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  Is  to  patronize  this  maga¬ 
zine’s  advertisers.  Olve  them  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  All  other  things  being  equal,  let 
their  loyalty  and  the  service  they  are 
Indirectly  rendering  to  you  here,  infiuence 
your  selection  and  your  purchases.  And 
above  all,  never  fail  to  say  emphatically, 
whenever  you  write  to  inquire  or  to  buy, 
that  such  is  the  direct  result  of  “the  ad¬ 
vertisement  you  saw  In  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.” 

Reciprocity  is  a  noble  gesture. 


Correction  in  Mr.  0»born*M 
X-ray  T ongoing  Article 


The  article  of  mine  appearing  in 
the  Jan.  issue  of  your  School  Musi¬ 
cian  was  given  an  excellent  position 
in  the  issue  and  I  am  certainly  grate¬ 
ful  for  your  interest  in  the  matter. 

However  on  page  12  some  words 
have  been  omitted  which  omission 
does  not  permit  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  I  was  trying  to  get 
across.  I  will  enclose  in  parenthesis 
the  words  omitted.  Here  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  it  should  appear:  “Certain 
syllables  if  used,  place  the  tongue  in 
a  flat  position  against  the  (reed  and 
when  it  is  withdrawn  cause  a  sort  of 
“honking"  to  the)  tone  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  and  which  must 
be  eliminated  as  naught  but  a  pure 
tone  is  to  be  desired. 

I  wonder  if  a  notice  of  the  omis¬ 
sion  in  a  future  issue  might  not  cor¬ 
rect  this. — W.  H.  Osborn,  Tll.'i  Sind 
Are.  N.W.,  Seattle  7,  Wash. 


New  Harmonica 
Makes  Beginners  Sound 
Like  Professionals 


A  new  harmonica  which  makes  be¬ 
ginners  sound  like  professionals  was 
announced  this  month  by  the  Magnus 
Harmonica  Company  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

The  instrument  is  known  as  the 
Magnus  Junior  Horn  Harmonica.  Its 
secret  is  a  molded  on  amplifying  horn. 


Hand  movements  over  the  bell  of  the 
horn  easily  produce  the  violin  sounds, 
tremolos,  and  vibratos  that  usually 
come  with  months  of  practice. 

The  new  instrument,  made  entirely 
of  Bakelite  Styrene  plastics,  is  light¬ 
weight,  non-fraglle,  and  rust-free.  It’s 
3%  inches  long,  contains  six  holes, 
twelve  reeds,  and  is  tuned  in  the  key 
of  C.  It  can  be  washed  in  soap  and 
water  without  harming  any  part  of  the 
instrument,  which  should  be  good 
news  for  elementary  school  teachers 
who  must  use  the  same  pre-musical  in¬ 
struments  for  several  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Price — 39  cents.  Magnus  Harmonica 
Company,  439  Frellnghuysen  Avenue, 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey. 


Maddy's  String  Course 
In  Pockogo  Form 


The  “Symphonic  String  Course” 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Music  Camp,  has 
developed  a  nation-wide  interest. 

The  entire  course,  consisting  of  100 
pieces,  has  been  recorded  on  two  33-1/3 
LP  records,  with  accompaniment  by  a 
string  sextet.  Elach  piece  is  recorded 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  books,  ex¬ 
cept  that  most  short  pieces  are  re¬ 
peated  without  pause  on  the  record,  to 
give  students  more  continuity  in  prac¬ 
ticing  with  records.  Each  piece  is 
recorded  on  a  separate  “band”  so  may 
be  played  over  and  over  for  diligent 
practice. 

Tuning  tones  are  sounded  (as  writ¬ 
ten)  for  the  first  nine  pieces.  It  is 
possible  for  the  student  or  class  to 
play  continuously  for  22  minutes. 

Price — $4.85  each  record.  Neil  A. 
KJos  Music  Co.,  223  W.  Lake  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 


All  New  Fresh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  prciblem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  Vol.  21  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  21  NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

2t  E.  Joeluea.  Chicago  4 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

CONN  SOUSAPHONE  >250.00  —  Conn  B  B 
Upright  Bass  $125.00  —  Conn  single  French 
Horn  $135.00  —  Vega  Double  French  Horn 
$165.00  —  American  Standard  Baritone  $95.00  — 
Lots  of  good  standard  make  cornets,  trombones, 
clarinets  at  bargain  prices.  New  comets  and 
ebonite  clarinets  at  $75.00.  Save  money  with  us. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need.  Repairing  of  all 
instruments  from  piccolo  to  sousaMones.  Most 
complete  repair  shop  in  Elkhart.  Free  estimates 
on  all  your  repairs.  Musician's  Supply  &  Repair 

Co.,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart,  Intf. _ 

AT  A.  J.  (BILL)  JOHNSON  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange  at  46  Division  Ave.  South,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  We  buy  —  sell  —  trade  in 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  in  all  makes  — 
priced  to  fit  every  budget.  We  also  repair  —  sil¬ 
ver  plate  and  re-ktcquer.  C^sh  discount  or  rental 
trial  plan  available.  Write  to  us  for  details  and 
save.  46  Division  Ave.  South,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. _ 

FOR  SALE;  2  brand-new  Cabart  Bassoons. 
Never  been  used.  Price,  $425.00  each.  By  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp.  Write  Lyman  A.  Starr, 
Band  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombone.s, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

REBUILT  and  NEW  Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments  still  available  to  schools  and  students 
at  low  bargain  prices.  Trumpets,  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  from  $45.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  saxophones,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones  and  at  low  school  prices. 
Rental  and  Deferred  Budget  Payment  Plans  avail¬ 
able.  Write  for  details.  Trade-In  your  old  in¬ 
struments  for  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Crown  Band  Instrument 

Co.,  456-B  Michigan.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. _ 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  band  and  orchestra  instruments  at  prices 
schools  and  students  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
Meyer's  Rental  Plan,  School  Budget  Plans  and 
free  educational  aids  will  help  you  organize  your 
hands  sooner.  Full  line  of  new  musical  accesso¬ 
ries  at  reduced  prices.  Write  for  details  t(*day. 
Newest  Spring  1951  illustrated  bargain  catalog 
now  available.  Write  for  your  copy.  Shipments 
anywhere  on  10  days’  approval.  Highest  Cash  or 
Trade-In  Allowances  for  Your  Old  Surplus  In¬ 
struments.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  Send 
Us  Your  Instruments  Today  or  Write.  Meyer's 
Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit 

26,  Michigan.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Alto  Clarinet.  Honi,  like  new  with 
new  case.  A  bargain  for  $275.00.  Paul  W.  Silke, 

Tell  City,  Indiana. _ 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
ahones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $S9.S0  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up— C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire, 

937  Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  Easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone 
$1.25  each.  J.  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Avenue, 

Chicago  18,  Illinois. _ 

OBOE  REEDS --Hand  made,  tested,  ready  to 
play.  Nothing  finer  regardless  of  price.  $1.00 
each ;  85c  plus  old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Box 

157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 
OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds:  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.50.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  SO  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Ebcchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WANTED— ALL  INSTRUMENTS— Will  pay 
cash.  State  price  expected.  Sid  Sherman,  226 
South  Wabash,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


UNIFORMS 

TUXEDO  SUITS,  also  Full  Dress  (Tails)  out¬ 
fits  including  Vests  $25.00;  $30.00;  $35.00.  Every 
size,  late  style,  like  new.  Singlebrcast  Tuxedo 
suits  $15.00.  Shirts  all  sizes.  (Tuxedos  or 
Tails)  $2.50.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  New  10  $4.00. 
Forty  White  palm  beach  coats  $60.00.  Two 
batons  $5.00.  Shakos  (used)  excellent  condition 
assorted  colors,  sizes  $4.00.  Majorette  costumes 
assorted  colors  $5.00.  Drum  Major,  also  Band 
Directors’  suits  $10.00;  $12.00.  Caps  $2.50. 

Red  caps  $2.50.  New  Band  Caps  made  to  order 
(any  colors)  $3.00.  Comedy  band  coats,  caps  for 
Hungry  Five  Comedy  Clown  Bands.  Minstrel 
wigs  $2.00.  End  men’s  suits  $7.00.  Minstrel 
white  coats  $1.50.  Interlocutors  white  suits 
$15.00.  Chorus  costumes,  sets  Longs — Shorts — 
etc.  Single  costumes  Bargains.  Clown  wigs  bright 
Red  full  crop  —  part  bald  (new)  $4.00.  Mae 
West  wigs  mohair  material  $4.00.  Beautiful 
rumbas  $8.00.  Formal  gowns.  Orchestra  coats 
shawl  collars  double  breast  white  beige  blue,  all 
sizes  $8.00.  Other  orchestra  coats  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
Trousers  —  Excellent  condition  $6.00  $7.00  Pair. 
Beautiful  Red  velvet  five-piece  curtain  (12  x  22) 
$75.00.  Free  Lists.  A1  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 

Chicago,  Ill. _ _ 

50  RED,  WHITE  &  BLACK  Band  Uniforms. 
Sizes  from  40  down.  Red  coats,  black  trousers, 
white  trim.  White  spats,  overseas  and  shako  hats, 
black  Sam  Browne  lielts.  Just  right  for  40  piece 
high  school  band.  Too  small  for  us.  Write  Band 
Director,  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia.  Kansas. 
BAND  UNIFORMS:  52  heavy  gabardine  uni¬ 
forms  in  good  condition.  Royal  blue  trimmed  in 
white.  Westpoint  style.  Coat,  shako,  plume, 
trousers  included.  One  drum  major  uniform,  four 
twirler  uniforms  —  white  with  blue  trim.  Sizes 
range  from  very  small  to  very  large.  A  real  bar¬ 
gain  at  $350.00  for  the  lot.  Contact  Supt.  C.  W. 
Guthrie,  Coats  Public  Schools.  Coats,  Kansas. 
FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms.  20  used  uniforms, 
maroon  with  gold  trim  coats,  and  white  trousers. 
Very  cheap.  Ideal  for  beginning  band.  Milford 

Consolidated  School.  Milford.  Iowa. _ 

60  BLUE  AND  COLD  West  Point  Style  Band 
Uniforms.  Highest  grade  all  wool  whipcord  com¬ 
plete  with  hats,  plumes  and  belts.  Cost  55  dollars 
apiece,  new  recently.  Assorted  sizes.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  $10.00  apiece.  Sample  uniform  on  request. 
Write  Dos  Palos  High  School,  Dos  Palos,  Calif. 
Jay  Jacobsen,  Music  Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAISE  FUNDS:  The  easy  Covettes  way— with 
Shulton's  3  favorite  perfumes.  Old  Spice,  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Garden  and  Desert  Flower.  Students  1 
Teachers  1  Raise  money  for  your  class,  club, 
school,  etc.  with  no  effort.  Excellent  repeat  item 
with  constant  source  of  income.  No  tax  forms. 
Write  for  details  now.  Stuart-Chase  Co.,  North 

Bergen.  N.  J. _ _ 

CABART  Oboes,  English-Horns,  Flutes,  Clari¬ 
nets  and  Bassoon.  Used  Loree  and  Selmer  Oboes, 
Special  discount  for  Schools.  Oboe  reeds  exactly 
like  those  I  use  as  first  Oboe  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  $1.50  each.  Clarinet  reeds  dozen 
$2.00.  Saxophone  reeds  dozen  $2.50.  Marcel 
Dandois,  2660  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Cincinnati  24, 
Ohio. 


MOVE  SOUTH  I  Will  find  employment  for  musi¬ 
cians  who  can  play  in  amateur  symphony  in  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing  city  of  30,000.  Write  Roy 
Martin,  Jr.,  Box  805,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


Th*  Unifad  Sfafas  Air  Fore#  Band.  Lt.  Commandar  Gaorga  S.  Howard,  Conduefor. 
Ona  of  our  finast  Military  Bands. 


Fabruary,  1951 


Pleaite  mention  THE  SCHOOL  iIVSIClAN  irhen  anaicering  adrertiaementa  fn  thia  magazine 
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Coral  Gables  New  Band  Building 


Here  is  the  floor  plan  you  re¬ 
quested,  of  that  unique  new  band 
building  recently  opened  in  Coral 
Gables,  Rorida.  Above  the  practice 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  6  addi¬ 
tional  ones  on  the  second  floor  plus 
2  storage  rooms  and  a  windowed 
observation  loge  overlooking  the 
entire  band  room.  Ample  and  con¬ 
venient  storage  space  is  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  this  plant.  Paul 
Cremaschi  is  the  fortunate  Director 
of  Music. 


Firtt  Floor  Plan 
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